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U.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  PERSIAN  GULF 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1996 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  International  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.  in  room 
2172,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  Committee  on  International  Relations 
will  come  to  order. 

The  Committee  on  International  Relations  meets  today  to  discuss 
Administration  policy  in  the  Persian  Oulf.  In  recent  months,  the  re- 
gion has  been  rocked  by  a  number  of  serious  incidents,  including 
Iranian-inspired  unrest  in  Bahrain,  a  major  bombing  at  a  U.S. 
military  housing  complex  in  Saudi  Arabia  that  cost  the  lives  of  19 
Americans,  and  Saddam  Hussein's  incursion  into  the  northern  part 
of  Iraq.  These  events,  apparently  catching  the  Administration  off 
balance,  have  called  into  serious  question  the  sustainability  of  our 
"dual  containment"  policy  toward  Iran  and  Iraq. 

The  June  bombing  in  Saudi  Arabia  has  left  that  country  reluc- 
tant to  back  a  strong  U.S.  policy  toward  Saddam  Hussein.  This,  in 
turn,  is  likely  to  make  both  Saddam  in  Iraq  and  the  clerical  regime 
in  Iran  believe  that  they  can  challenge  U.S.  policy  in  the  Oulf  with 
impunity.  Some  of  the  recent  reports  issued  on  the  bombing  in 
Dhahran  suggest  that  the  Administration  could  have  done  more  to 
prevent  that  tragic  occurrence. 

In  northern  Iraq,  Saddam  Hussein  saw  our  nation  asleep  at  the 
switch.  The  Administration  was  cutting  back  its  Provide  Comfort 
flights  to  please  Turkey,  and  had  issued  only  a  mild  protest  when 
Iran  mounted  an  incursion  into  northern  Iraq  this  past  July.  Sad- 
dam also  saw  the  United  States  keep  its  efforts  to  mediate  between 
feuding  Kurdish  factions  at  a  low  level,  and  fail  to  approve  a  mere 
$1  million  for  a  neutral  security  force  sought  by  the  Kurds. 

During  1996,  the  Administration  failed  to  force  Iraq  to  allow 
U.N.  weapons  inspectors  unimpeded  access  to  weapons  facilities. 
The  U.N.  Security  Council  issued  only  a  mild  condemnation  of 
Saddam's  foot-dragging  on  the  inspections.  Saddam  took  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  struck  successfully,  regaining  control  of  northern 
Iraq  and  ending  U.S. -supported  covert  operations  intended  to  un- 
seat him. 

The  Administration's  hands-off  policy  toward  the  unrest  in  Bah- 
rain, which  goes  back  to  late  1994,  emboldened  Iran  to  meddle 
there.  This  past  June,  Bahrain  uncovered  an  Iranian  plot  to  desta- 
bilize their  government  and  to  install  an   Islamic  republic.  Two 
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days  later,  the  Administration  barely  protested  when  Qatar,  sup- 
posedly a  U.S.  ally,  invited  two  Iranian  frigates  to  make  a  port 
visit  there. 

No  wonder  Iran  decided  to  conduct  its  own  incursion  into  north- 
ern Iraq  in  July,  setting  the  stage  for  Saddam's  offensive  which 
captured  a  Irbil  last  month.  In  sum,  Iran  and  Iraq  have  knocked 
the  Administration's  dual  containment  policy  onto  the  ropes.  A  con- 
tinued failure  of  U.S.  leadership  could  lead  Saudi  Arabia  and  Ku- 
wait to  question  our  own  commitment,  and  to  cast  their  lots  with 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Iran's  President  Rafsanjani.  The  Administra- 
tion needs  to  carefully  reevaluate  the  deterioration  of  our  position 
in  the  Gulf. 

We  will  be  hearing  this  morning  first  from  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Near  East,  Robert  Pelletreau,  who  recently  visited 
Turkey  and  met  with  Kurdish  leader,  Massoud  Barzani.  We  look 
forward  to  learning  the  results  of  his  meetings,  and  then  discussing 
the  Administration's  policy  toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  particu- 
larly toward  Iraq,  given  recent  events  in  that  region. 

Also,  Secretary  Pelletreau  was  unable  to  appear  before  our  com- 
mittee when  it  held  a  hearing  recently  to  discuss  whether  Syria 
was  a  peace  partner  or  a  rogue  regime.  So  it  is  appropriate  today 
that  we  follow  up  with  Secretary  Pelletreau  about  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  toward  Syria,  especially  in  light  of  the  reported  move- 
ments of  Syria's  armed  forces  toward  Israel's  border  in  the  last  few 
days. 

Following  the  Secretary,  we  will  be  taking  testimony  from  a  sec- 
ond panel  consisting  of  regional  experts.  We  welcome  Judith  Yaphe 
of  the  National  Defense  University,  Dr.  Gregory  Gause  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  and  Dr.  Henri  Barkey  of  Lehigh  University. 

Before  we  hear  from  Secretary  Pelletreau,  I  would  like  to  ask  our 
ranking  minority  member  if  he  has  any  comments. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Lantos. 

Chairman  Gilman.  I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Indiana  for  yielding. 

I  hope  you  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  make  my 
observations  with  friendship  and  respect  for  you  personally,  but  I 
am  appalled  that  you  have  made  this  last  meeting  of  the  House 
International  Relations  Committee  a  spectacle,  during  the  course  of 
which  this  committee  has  become  a  fully  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Republican  National  Committees'  campaign. 

I  don't  wish  to  be  interrupted,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  my  time. 

We  are  here  to  discuss  developments  in  the  Middle  East.  You 
have  spent  your  time  denouncing  the  actions  of  the  Administration. 
That  is  your  privilege.  It  is  my  privilege  to  point  out  where  we  are 
and  how  we  got  here. 

The  reason  we  have  Saddam  Hussein  in  Baghdad  is  because  the 
Bush  administration  failed  to  dislodge  him  at  the  end  of  the  Gulf 
War,  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait. 

This  administration  has  pursued  a  policy  of  strength  and  has 
succeeded  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  policy  of  dual  contain- 
ment. You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  To  talk  about  the  dual  con- 


tainment  policy  being  on  the  ropes  is  simply  inaccurate,  totally  in- 
accurate. 

The  facts  are  that  this  administration  has  attempted  to  undo  the 
damage  that,  at  the  end  of  the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration left  for  this  country.  We  are  paying  the  price  of  Bush 
and  Baker  being  unwilling  to  conclude  that  military  activity  with 
the  dislodgment  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

This  administration  has  spent  more  successful  time  and  energy 
in  bringing  about  a  comprehensive  settlement  in  the  Middle  East, 
in  maintaining  the  world's  opposition  to  the  Iraqi  regime,  in  con- 
tinuing the  U.S.  embargo  on  Iran,  in  attempting  to  lead  our  allies 
in  a  policy  of  weakening  both  Iran  and  Iraq  militarily,  economi- 
cally, politically,  and  in  other  ways. 

I  must  say,  I  am  appalled  at  the  extent  to  which  this  committee 
has  been  politicized  and  has  been  made  a  partisan  tool  of  the  Dole 
campaign  during  recent  months.  This  was  not  the  case  under  ear- 
lier chairmanships  of  this  committee,  and  I  profoundly  regret  that 
you  have  been  forced  into  this  role.  This  is  unworthy  of  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  feel  very  deeply  that  it  is  important  we  listen  to 
the  Secretary  with  the  degree  of  objectivity  that  used  to  character- 
ize this  committee. 

I  speak  with  some  credentials  on  this  issue.  I  supported  George 
Bush  on  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  I  stood  with  my  Republican  Presi- 
dent, because  I  felt  he  was  right,  and  I  resent  the  knee-jerk  criti- 
cism of  the  Clinton  administration,  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  on  every  single  issue.  There  used  to  be  bipar- 
tisanship on  this  committee,  and  it  is  completely  gone. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gilman.  I  take  exception  to  the  gentleman's  remarks 
and  will  respond,  but  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  Lantos.  That  is  your  privilege. 

Chairman  Gilman.  I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  think  there  is  a  little  bit  of  privilege  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  here. 

The  fact  is  that  you  can  have  selective  memory  and  not  remem- 
ber what  happened  during  the  Bush  years  as  to  what  this  commit- 
tee and  what  members  of  the  other  party  did  in  support  of  their 
President's  foreign  policy. 

I  happen  to  have  lived  through  the  Reagan  administration  and 
saw  the  liberal  Democratic  Party — and  I  saw  the  liberals  in  the 
Democratic  Party  do  everything  that  they  could  possibly  do  to  un- 
dermine our  efforts  in  Central  America.  Now,  don't  tell  me  that 
wasn't  political;  that  was  political. 

It  was  also  an  honest  disagreement,  I  might  add;  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct difference  in  people's  philosophy  as  to  what  the  government 
should  do.  But  there  was  also  a  political  difference  between  us. 

This  is  a  democracy.  Of  course,  during  election  years  there  are 
going  to  be  differences,  and  people  are  going  to  state  them  very 
clearly  to  demonstrate  the  differences  between  the  two  people  who 
would  like  people  to  vote  for  them,  or  the  two  people  who  would 
like  them  to  sanction  their  position  in  government. 

Mr,  Lantos.  Will  my  friend  from  California  yield? 


Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Not  quite  yet,  because  I  just  want  to  make 
one  other  point. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  My  friend  from  California  did  stand  with  us 
during  the  Gulf  War  when  there  was  a  Republican  President;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  And  Tom,  you  have  my  admiration;  you  are 
a  man  of  principle,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind. 
We  have  worked  together  on  so  many  human  rights  issues,  as  well 
as  others. 

However,  you  did  not  reflect  the  leadership  of  your  party.  Your 
position  didn't  reflect  the  leadership  of  your  party  during  the  Gulf 
War.  During  the  Gulf  War,  the  leadership  of  your  party  marched 
down  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  voted  to  a 
man  with  the  leadership  to  prevent  any  offensive  military  action 
from  taking  place  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Here  we  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  troops  in  the 
desert  facing  a  sizzling  summer,  and  instead  of  backing  the  Presi- 
dent's request  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  military  operations  that 
were  necessary  for  the  security  of  our  country  and  protecting  the 
lives  of  our  people,  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  a  man  in  order  to — 
basically  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  people  in  the  desert  and  leave 
them  there,  vulnerable. 

Now,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  was  totally  poli- 
tics. Maybe  they  believed  that  was  the  best  policy,  but  you  do  not 
reflect  in  the  honesty  of  your  presentation  saying  that  you  do  not 
want  to  make  politics  out  of  this.  And  you  have  demonstrated  that 
in  the  Gulf  War.  I  take  that  as  absolutely  valid,  a  valid  point  from 
you,  but  that  is  not  true  of  a  lot  of  people  in  your  party. 

I  will  certainly  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  Lantos.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California  for  yielding. 

I  merely  would  like  to  draw  a  line  of  clear  demarcation  between 
conflicting  philosophies,  which  certainly  are  legitimate  in  a  legisla- 
tive body,  and  the  misrepresentation  of  the  record.  When  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  participation  by  the  United  States  was  discussed,  it  was 
discussed  ex  ante.  It  was  discussed  prospectively  and  people  had 
differing  views. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  now  is  the  conclusion  of  a  4-year  pe- 
riod of  an  administration's  record  in  the  Middle  East,  which  has 
been  an  extremely  proud  record.  This  administration  has  done 
more  than  any  previous  administration  in  bringing  about  reconcili- 
ation between  Israel  and  her  neighbors.  This  administration  has 
maintained,  despite  many  of  our  allies,  great  pressure  on  both  Iran 
and  Iraq;  the  dual  containment  policy  has  been  a  great  success 
under  this  administration. 

This  administration,  in  the  field,  as  we  have  seen  in  recent 
weeks  with  President  Clinton  ordering  additional  American  troops 
to  Kuwait,  ordering  additional  naval  units  to  the  area,  bombing 
southern  Iraq,  bombing  northern  Iraq,  show  a  degree  of  determina- 
tion and  strength  and  leadership  of  which  every  single  member  of 
this  committee  and  this  body  should  be  proud. 

If  I  may  just  conclude  my  point,  and  I  appreciate  my  friend  yield- 
ing. There  is  a  great  difference  between  disagreeing  ex  ante  on 


philosophical  grounds  and  misrepresenting  the  record.  We  have 
seen  a  misrepresentation  of  the  record. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  Reclaiming  my  time,  and  I  will  be  very  brief, 
Mr.  Chairman,  quite  frankly  I  just  came  back  from  the  Gulf  region, 
and  I  have  what  I  consider  to  be  some  very  valid  criticisms  of  the 
Administration's  policy.  There  have  been  some  successes  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  in  the  Gulf  region  and  some  things  we  should 
applaud,  but  there  are  some  things  that  I  believe  deserve  justified 
criticism;  and  especially,  I  will  tell  you,  that  is  going  on  now  with 
the  bombing  of  Iraq. 

I  was  not  one  who  jumped  forward  to  support  the  President  in 
his  bombing  of  Iraq,  and  it  wasn't  for  any  political  reasons,  it  was 
because  it  didn't  seem  like  the  proper  policy  and  the  proper  re- 
sponse for  what  was  going  on  with  the  Kurds  at  that  time,  and  I 
think  we  have  got  ourselves  in  a  quagmire,  and  we  need  to  discuss 
it  thoroughly,  and  I  think  the  President  has  some  criticism  that 
will  be  helpful  criticism  on  the  part  of  this  committee. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Before  we  proceed  with  the  witness,  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  Mr.  Lantos. 

There  was  never  any  intention  of  this  committee  to  politicize  any 
of  the  issues.  We  do  have  distinct  differences  in  policy,  and  that  is 
what  this  committee  is  all  about,  to  examine  the  Administration's 
policy.  We  did  that  under  prior  administrations  and  we  are  doing 
it  under  this  administration. 

There  are  some  serious  questions  that  have  to  be  answered,  and 
we  intend  to  get  those  answers;  and  I  resent  Mr.  Lantos  indicating 
that  this  is  a  politization  of  policy. 

Mr.  Pelletreau,  you  may  give  your  full  statement  or  summarize 
it,  whichever  you  prefer, 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  PELLETREAU,  AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  NEAR  EASTERN  AF- 
FAmS,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  full  state- 
ment which  I  will  submit  for  the  record  and  make  a  brief  opening 
statement  before  getting  to  your  questions. 

I  have  some  trepidation  as  a  career  foreign  service  officer  of  35 
years,  who  has  served  his  President  and  his  country  as  honestly 
and  vigorously  as  he  can,  but  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  re- 
view developments  in  the  Middle  East  with  you  and  with  members 
of  the  committee. 

As  you  know,  recent  months  have  been  busy  on  many  fronts.  I 
want  to  focus  on  Iraq  in  particular,  as  I  know  you  do,  but  I  would 
like  to  give  you  our  perspective  on  several  other  important  issues 
before  doing  so;  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process  and  the  situation  in 
the  Gulf  States  head  the  list. 

Middle  East  peace  remains  a  key  U.S.  foreign  policy  objective. 
The  Secretary's  schedule  of  meetings  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
opening  in  New  York  this  week  highlights  the  priority  he  gives  this 
objective,  as  does  the  level  of  activity  he  asks  of  my  bureau  in  the 
State  Department.  We  are  encouraged  by  the  wide-ranging 
progress  that  has  grown  from  the  handshake  between  Israeli  Prime 


Minister  Rabin  and  Chairman  Arafat  on  the  White  House  lawn  in 
September,  1993. 

Israeh-Palestinian  dialogs  slackened  in  recent  months,  but  there 
have  been  some  recent  encouraging  signs.  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Netanyahu  met  with  Chairman  Arafat  for  the  first  time  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  We  continue  to  work  with  both  parties  to  facilitate  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  interim  agreement,  which  is  key  to  moving  for- 
ward on  the  Israeli-Palestinian  track. 

We  also  believe  in  the  importance  of  a  comprehensive  peace  and 
have  worked  hard  to  facilitate  progress  in  the  Israeli-Syrian  and  Is- 
raeli-Lebanese negotiations.  This  effort  is  not  easy  and  will  not  be 
easy,  but  we  will  continue  to  work  toward  this  end. 

I  know  you  have  some  questions  about  the  internal  situation  of 
friendly  Gulf  nations,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia.  The  statement  I  have 
submitted  covers  this.  I  would  be  happy  to  comment  further  on  it. 
But,  in  summary,  I  can  say  that  the  governments  of  the  Gulf  states 
remain  stable. 

On  Iraq,  our  policy  remains  clear,  firm  and  constant.  We  stand 
fast  against  the  threat  the  Iraqi  regime  poses  to  our  friends  and 
our  vital  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  regime  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein has  shown  again  this  month  that  it  is  unpredictable  and  dan- 
gerous, and  must  be  dealt  with  resolutely.  We  will  continue  to  box 
it  in  with  diplomatic  activism  and  military  deterrents  as  long  as 
the  threat  endures. 

But  this  is  not  a  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Iraq;  it 
is  a  dispute  between  Iraq  and  a  broad  coalition  of  nations  which 
represent  the  will  of  the  international  community.  I  visited  a  num- 
ber of  these  states  in  recent  weeks — including  Saudi  Arabia,  Jor- 
dan, Kuwait,  Bahrain  and  Egypt — with  General  Shalikashvili  and 
Secretary  Perry,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  the  consensus  for  contain- 
ing Iraqi  adventurism  remains  very  much  alive  and  effective. 

The  situation  in  northern  Iraq  remains  fluid.  Saddam's  influence 
there  is  by  no  means  extensive  or  secure,  although  the  cooperation 
with  KDP  leader  Barzani  enabled  him  to  strengthen  his  security 
presence  in  the  area.  Barzani  told  me,  when  I  met  him  last  week, 
that  he  and  his  KDP  are  consolidating  their  control  over  northern 
Iraq  without  Baghdad's  help.  He  expressed  the  wish  to  reestablish 
stability  through  a  cooperation  among  the  communities  in  the 
north,  and  he  requested  continuing  U.S.  involvement  in  the  form 
of  our  no-fly  zone  overflights  and  our  continuation  of  humanitarian 
assistance,  and  offered  to  work  with  us  in  this  regard.  We  plan  to 
keep  up  the  contacts  with  the  KDP  and  with  other  groups  in  the 
north,  and  to  monitor  developments  there  closely. 

We  are  continuing  our  humanitarian  efforts  to  help  inhabitants 
of  northern  Iraq.  As  you  know,  we  have  already  moved  U.S.  Grov- 
ernment  employees  and  their  families  out  of  the  area  for  processing 
into  the  United  States.  We  are  also  working  with  nongovernmental 
organizations  who  receive  U.S.  assistance  to  help  move  their  em- 
ployees out  of  Iraq,  and  we  are  maintaining  our  humanitarian  re- 
lief through  international  organizations  and  through  some  of  those 
nongovernmental  organizations. 

I  will  conclude  my  brief  oral  statement  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  would  be  pleased  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have, 
or  other  members  of  the  committee. 


[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Pelletreau  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  understand  the  Administration  invited  KDP 
leader  Massoud  Barzani  to  the  United  States  next  week,  but  not 
the  PUK  leader,  Jalal  Talabani.  Can  you  tell  us  whv  you  invited 
only  one  of  the  leaders?  It  would  seem  to  me  we  should  be  inviting 
botn  sides  if  we  are  to  retain  any  credibility.  There  must  be  some 
dialog  and  legitimate  efforts  to  resolve  these  disputes.  Could  you 
comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Yes,  I  could.  We  have  been  in  touch  with  both 
leaders,  both  Talabani  and  Barzani.  I  was  in  touch  with  both  of 
them  earlier  this  week.  As  a  result  of  my  meeting  with  Mr. 
Barzani,  I  invited  him  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  United  States, 
and  they  will  be  doing  so,  but  the  date  for  that  visit  is  not  yet 
fixed.  It  does  not  include  Mr.  Barzani  himself.  And  we  will  con- 
tinue our  contacts  with  Mr.  Talabani  and  with  the  Turkoman  lead- 
ership and  the  Assyrian  leadership,  representing  the  different 
groups  in  the  north,  in  an  effort  to  end  the  fighting  that  is  taking 
place  there  and  to  establish  a  reconciliation  between  them.  But  this 
is  not  going  to  happen  overnight. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  President  said  after  the 
U.S.  cruise  missile  strikes  that  Saddam  Hussein  was  strategically 
weaker  than  before  the  crisis.  On  the  other  hand,  CIA  Director 
John  Deutch  said  Saddam  is  stronger  politically  for  the  recapture 
of  northern  Iraq. 

What  are  your  views  with  regard  to  those  statements? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  I  think  it  is  a  mixed  picture,  Mr.  Chairman. 
First  of  all,  the  situation  in  the  north  is  not  all  that  clear.  Iraqi 
military  forces  have  withdrawn  from  the  north.  The  extent  of  an 
additional  Iraqi  presence  there  is  not  clear  at  this  time. 

The  extension  of  the  no-fiy  zone  from  the  32nd  to  the  33rd  par- 
allel definitely  provides  a  further  constraint  on  Iraqi  militarv  activ- 
ity. I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  Iraqi  military  commander  who 
would  say  their  position  is  stronger  when  they  have  lost  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  two  additional  air  bases  and  their  major  training 
area  for  the  Republican  Ouards. 

Third,  Resolution  986,  which  Iraq  itself  was  trying  to  see  imple- 
mented as  soon  as  possible,  has  been  delayed  further.  So  that  has 
been  a  further  setback  for  Iraq. 

So  I  see  it  as  a  very  mixed  picture  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism that  we  could  have  done  a  lot  more  in  negotiating  the  disputes 
between  the  two  Kurdish  factions,  had  we  raised  the  issue  to  a 
higher  level.  Why  didn't  we  attach  a  higher  priority  to  brokering 
an  end  to  the  Kurdish  dispute  before  the  situation  became  critical 
in  August? 

Then  there  was  some  further  comment  that  the  highest  levels  of 
the  State  Department  hesitated  in  approving  a  $1  million  payment 
for  a  neutral  security  commission  that  could  have  helped  prevent 
the  final  breakdown  of  the  Kurdish  dispute. 

I  would  welcome  your  comments. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  We  were  being  very  active  in  trying  to  secure 
an  end  to  the  fighting  on  various  occasions.  But  we  must  not  un- 
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derestimate  the  very  deep  rivalry  between  these  Kurdish  leaders  in 
a  tribal  area.  That  is  an  overwhelming,  I  think,  aspect  of  the  way 
they  view  the  world,  and  even  though  they  were  from  time  to  time 
ready  to  live  with  each  other  for  a  short  period  of  time,  those  rival- 
ries were  extremely  deep  and  made  a  longtime  reconciliation  very 
difficult.  They  each  turned  to  outside  parties  because  of  that  rivalry 
and  because,  I  think  frankly,  they  put  their  own  leadership  ambi- 
tions ahead  of  the  interests  of  their  broader  community. 

We  were  actively  engaged  in  trying  to  mediate  a  cease-fire.  We 
had  begun  discussing  with  them  how  you  could  put  in  place  a  mon- 
itoring regime.  They  had  expressed  interest  in  it,  but  it  hadn't  been 
concluded  by  any  means,  and  neither  they  nor  we  had  come  up 
with  a  definite  way  to  find  funds  to  pay  for  our  part  of  it.  So  I 
think  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  lack  of  $1  million  was  what 
prevented  them  from  coming  together.  That  really  sells  short  the 
very  deep  rivalry  that  they  have  between  them. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Well,  hadn't  they  made  a  request  for  the  $1 
million  for  a  neutral  monitoring  force? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  They  were  to  come  up  with  funds  themselves, 
which  they  had  not  done,  and  we  were  going  to  try  to  come  up  with 
some  funds  and  we  were  continuing  to  work  on  whether  such  a 
monitoring  force  could  indeed  be  put  in  place.  They  were  objecting 
to  certain  areas  for  monitors  and  all  of  that.  So  it  was  not  that  far 
along. 

Chairman  Oilman.  My  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  try  to  clarify  in  my  mind  the  military 
situation  in  Iraq.  I  certainly  don't  mean  to  press  you  for  informa- 
tion you  ought  not  to  release,  but  I  do  want  to  try  to  understand 
policy  as  best  I  can. 

The  President  made  very  clear  in  his  statement  that  he  wanted 
to  limit  Saddam  Hussein's  ability  to  threaten  his  neighbors,  that 
we  do  that  with  a  no-fiy  zone,  and  that  we  keep  our  pilots  safe.  I 
understand  that  we  have  sent  demarches  to  Saddam  Hussein,  and 
I  presume  in  those  demarches  we  have  asked  him  to  do  certain 
things,  or  perhaps  not  to  do  certain  things. 

What  can  you  tell  us  with  respect  to  what  we  want  Iraq  to  do 
and  not  to  do  if  we  are  to  avoid  another  military  action? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  The  key  aspect  of  avoiding  another  military  ac- 
tion in  the  immediate  term  is  that  he  will  not  threaten  our  pilots 
in  the  expanded  no-fiy  zone.  You  know,  in  the  first  few  days  after 
that  expanded  zone  was  established,  several  missiles  were  fired 
from  Iraqi  air  defense  at  the  aircraft.  The  Iraqi  crews  that  fired 
those  missiles  were  both  very  intelligent  and  very  dumb.  They  were 
guidance  missiles  and  they  turned  off  the  guidance  as  soon  as  they 
fired  them,  so  there  was  no  way  of  them  hitting  their  target,  but 
that  was  very  smart,  because  it  also  limited  the  ability  to  fire  back 
at  the  air  defense. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Now,  are  those  SAM  sites  operational  today? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  They  are  not  operational  today.  And  additional 
SAM  missiles  that  had  been  moved  south  of  33  have  been  with- 
drawn. 


Mr.  Hamilton.  I  see.  So  we  don't  see  anything  below  the  33rd 
parallel?  That  is  the  line  right  south  of  Baghdad,  that  has  threat- 
ened our  pilots? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  I  want  to  be  careful  here  to  say  that  there  are 
some  SAM  missile  systems  below  33.  After  we  delivered  our  de- 
marche, they  stopped  work  on  repairing  systems  that  had  been  hit. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  are  continuing  to  fly  over  those  no-fly  zones? 

Mr.  Pelletreau,  We  are  continuing  to  fly.  In  fact,  I  want  to 
mention  that  we  fly  today,  each  day,  over  100  sorties  a  day  flying 
from  airfields  in  Saudi  Arabia  up  to  the  33rd  parallel. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  Well,  are  the  Iraqi  missile  sites  and  radars  up 
and  running? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  No.  The  radars  have  not  been  turned  on. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  So  they  represent  no  threat  now  to  U.S.  planes? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  They  represent  no  immediate  threat  to  U.S. 
planes,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  a  situation  that  could  change. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes.  Can  you  comment  at  all  on  that  demarche, 
other  than  to  say  that  they  shall  not  threaten  us?  I  mean,  have  we 
said,  for  example,  to  Saddam  Hussein  in  that  demarche  that  these 
sites  must  not  be  activated,  must  not  be  up  and  running,  and  if 
they  are,  we  are  going  to  knock  them  out? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  We  were  very  clear  that  there  should  be  no  ad- 
ditional air  defense  capability  brought  into  the  area  and  that  any 
effort  to  reconstitute  those  that  had  been  damaged  would  also  not 
be  permissible. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  And  so  far  as  you  know  at  this  point,  Saddam 
Hussein  has  fully  complied  with  the  demands  that  we  have  made 
in  our  demarche: 

Mr,  Pelletreau,  Up  to  this  point,  he  appears  to  be  complying. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  see. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  But  we  will  remain  vigilant  on  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  have  to  watch  it  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  I  am  a  little  bit  disturbed  to  know  that  we 
have  a  U.S.  policy  that  would  put  us  in  a  situation  where  a  rivalry 
between  Kurdish  leaders  that  is  traditional  would  precipitate  a 
military  U.S.  operation  that  cost  us  millions  and  put  American 
lives  on  the  line.  Isn't  that  what  you  just  told  us? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  No.  The  precipitating  action  was  an  aggressive 
military  action  by  Saddam  Hussein's  forces,  and  that  is  the  action 
that  we  felt  required  a  response. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  You  know,  I  have  to  say,  I  did  not  step  for- 
ward, unlike  Senator  Dole  and  others  in  the  Republican  Party,  to 
endorse  the  President's  action  immediately  when  I  heard  about  this 
military  action;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
every  American  officeholder  to  do  so.  It  is  not  necessarily  political 
to  disagree  with  the  President,  even  though  I  gave  an  example  dur- 
ing the  last  Gulf  War  that  I  thought  was. 

But  with  that  said,  does  it  really  make  sense  that  we  are  now 
conducting  American  military  operations  in  the  Gulf  based  on  an 
action  taken  by  Saddam  Hussein  within  his  own  country? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  I  have  been  following  what  the  Iraqi  dictator 
has  done  ever  since  I  assumed  my  current  position,  and  of  course. 
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I  did  before  as  well.  He  remains  an  extremely  dangerous  force  in 
the  area.  He  has  not  given  up  any  of  his  ambitions  to  be  the  domi- 
nant power  in 

Mr.  RoHRABACHER.  All  of  US  agree  with  that.  And  the  fact  is  that 
during  the  Gulf  War,  I  made  it  very  clear  my  position  was  that  we 
shouldn't  go  to  war  with  Iraq  unless  Saddam  Hussein  is  dead  at 
the  end  of  that  war.  However,  they  decided  not  to  do  that.  They 
decided  that  wasn't  the  goal,  and  now  Saddam  Hussein  is  still 
there.  Does  that  mean  that  we  believe  that  for  as  long  as  Saddam 
Hussein  is  in  power  that  we  can  use  his  internal  repression  of 
whatever  groups  he  decides  as  a  justification  for  an  American  mili- 
tary operation?  There  is  no  doubt  when  he  commits  an  act  of  ag- 
gression, as  he  did  in  Kuwait,  or  threatens  his  neighbors,  that  that 
becomes  our  business,  to  deter  aggression. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  The  Security  Council  resolutions  do  call  on  him 
not  to  exercise  repression  against  his  own  people,  and  using  his 
military  forces,  he  used  the  al-Abid  Division  of  the  Republican 
Guards,  which  is  probably  the  strongest,  the  most  ruthless  division 
that  he  has,  to  send  its  tanks  into  Irbil,  and  to  precede  those  tanks 
by  artillery  barrages  against  a  civilian  population.  It  was  using  his 
military  forces  in  such  an  aggressive  way  that  we  felt  it  required 
a  response  under  Resolution  688;  and  it  was  in  our  national  inter- 
ests, because  if  there  had  been  no  response,  he  would  have  been 
emboldened  to  do  something  else,  and  do  something  else.  And  that 
is  the  way  the  guy  operates,  and  you  need  to  put  up  a  very  firm 
response  when  he  uses  his  military  forces  that  way. 

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Gilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Lantos.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  have  a  number  of  specific  questions  and  I  will 
just  run  through  them  seriatim,  and  I  would  like  you  to  respond 
to  them. 

The  first  one  relates  to  Russia.  The  Russian  Foreign  Minister, 
Mr.  Primakov,  has  long  been  a  friend  of  Saddam  Hussein,  of  Colo- 
nel Qadhafi  in  Libya.  Are  we  getting  any  cooperation  from  Russia 
with  respect  to  this  whole  region? 

Second,  a  question  about  Turkey.  The  new  Prime  Minister  of 
Turkey  has  made  some  widely  irresponsible  statements  about 
wanting  to  move  toward  an  Islamic  NATO  feeling  much  closer  to 
the  countries  in  the  region  than  to  the  West;  and  clearly,  the  main 
counterweight  in  addition  to  civilian  political  parties  is  the  Turkish 
military.  Is  the  Turkish  military  as  strong  as  it  was  during  the  cold 
war  in  its  determination  to  move  toward  the  democratic  West,  to 
move  toward  union  with  Western  Europe,  to  remain  a  firm  friend 
in  NATO? 

I  would  like  you  to  comment  on  the  shift  in  the  funding  of  inter- 
national terrorism.  It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  instead  of  state- 
sponsored  teiTorism,  terrorism  is  increasingly  being  sponsored  by 
private  forces,  private,  wealthy  individuals.  Are  these  respective 
countries  where  these  private  groups  operate  doing  enough  to  crack 
down?  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Third,  I  have  a  question  about  deferential  policy  toward  Saudi 
Arabia.  It  is  clearly  the  fact  that  an  exceptionally  and  incompre- 
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hensibly  deferential  policy  led  to  the  death  of  our  soldiers  in  the 
bombing  of  the  barracks.  We  continue  to  fail  to  press  the  Saudis 
sufficiently  to  pay  up  on  their  commercial  debt  obligations  to  Amer- 
ican firms. 

Has  this  tragic  incident  made  our  policy  less  deferential?  Are  we 
prepared  to  tell  the  Saudis  the  facts  of  life,  that  they  are  there  be- 
cause of  the  U.S.  protective  military  umbrella? 

I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  Syria. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Lantos.  May  I  finish  my  sentence,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  You  are  not  permitting  the  witness  to  answer 
within  the  time  element,  Mr.  Lantos.  We  will  have  an  another  op- 
portunity during  a  second  round. 

Mr.  Pelletreau,  would  you  please  respond  to  Mr.  Lantos'  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Fine.  With  respect  first  to  Russia,  we  did  seek 
the  assistance  of  Russia  to  warn  Saddam  Hussein  against  the  po- 
tential consequences  if  he  invaded,  attacked  Irbil.  Russia  did  so. 
They  sent  their  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  to  Baghdad  and  he  was 
ineffectual.  He  was  unable  to  stop  them.  Russia  has  continued  to 
urge  Baghdad  to  a  responsible  position,  I  believe,  and  that  may  be 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Saddam  seems  to  be  stepping  down.  I  can't 
be  sure,  but  that  could  be  a  cause  of  it. 

With  respect  to  Turkey  and  your  specific  question  about  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  military,  I  did  have  a  chance  to  meet  with  senior  mili- 
tary commanders  in  Turkey,  both  with  Secretary  Perry  and  when 
I  stayed  on  behind.  The  Turkish  military  remains  very  proud  and 
committed  to  its  membership  in  NATO,  to  its  associations  with  the 
West,  and  to  the  way  it  has  worked  with  us  over  the  years.  The 
Turkish  military  is  also  very  positive  about  their  recently  estab- 
lished relationship  with  Israel,  and  they  see  it  as  one  where  there 
can  be  mutual  advantages.  So  I  see  the  Turkish  military  as  a  force 
for  continuing  Western  influence  and  continuing  an  era  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States. 

On  the  funding  of  international  terrorism,  I  am  not  sure  there 
has  been  so  much  a  shift  as  the  fact  that  we  know  more  about  it 
now.  I  think  there  has  always  been  some  funding  by  private  forces, 
but  there  is  also  some  finding  by  official  forces,  and  I  would  cite 
here  particularly  Iran.  But  private  forces,  such  as  the  Saudi  rene- 
gade Osama  bin  Laden,  who  has  operated  out  of  Sudan  and  out  of 
Afghanistan — we  have  come  to  know  more  about  his  activities  and 
other  private  individuals,  and  we  have  got  to  conduct  a  very  effec- 
tive mission  against  private  individuals  as  well  as  against  govern- 
ments that  are  in  the  business  of  supporting  terrorism. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  your  question  on  Saudi  Arabia,  we  have 
been  very  insistent  and  very  firm  with  the  Government  of  Saudi 
Arabia  with  respect  to,  first,  the  protection  of  Americans  in  Saudi 
Arabia  following  the  tragic  Khobar  incident,  and  they  have  been 
very  responsive  to  us.  I  visited  al-Kharj  Air  Base,  where  our  mili- 
tary activities  are  now  being  conducted,  rather  than  Dhahran,  and 
it  is  really  remarkable  how  quickly  and  how  effectively  that  shift 
has  been  made. 

The  Saudis  have  been  very  cooperative.  They  have  broken  their 
backs  to  help  us  out,  and  we  made  the  shift  without  any  detriment 
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to  our  military  capabilities  or  to  flying  operation  Southern  Watch, 
which  is  now  being  flown  out  of — largely  out  of — al-Kharj  Air  Base. 

I  will  get  to  Syria  when  you  ask  the  question. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  referred  to  Osama  bin  Laden  reportedly  spon- 
soring Islamic  radicals  in  Saudi  Arabia.  We  understood  he  recently 
moved  to  Afghanistan,  and  we  wrote  to  the  Secretary  about  Mr.  bin 
Laden  on  August  29th,  but  have  not  received  a  reply.  We  would 
welcome  your  reply  to  our  inquiry. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Certainly,  sir. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Mr.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Houghton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us. 

Chairman  OILMAN.  Your  microphone  is  not  on. 

Mr.  Houghton.  I  don't  have  control  over  it. 

Well,  anyway,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us.  I  can't 
imagine  a  more  difficult  position  than  you  are  in  at  this  particular 
time.  Maybe  it  will  always  be  so  in  the  Middle  East,  but  I  appre- 
ciate what  you  are  doing. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions,  one  very  specific,  one  sort  of  broad. 
The  specific  one  is,  the  ambassador  of  one  of  our  allied  nations  has 
indicated  this  in  a  statement.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  isolated 
the  United  States  is  in  its  recent  actions  in  Iraq?  And  I  would  like 
your  comment  on  that,  if  you  would  give  it. 

Also,  if  you  could  give  us  sort  of  a  perspective  of  where  we  are 
going.  How  do  we  regain  control  of  the  agenda,  if  it  is  possible,  over 
there?  We  seem  to  be  sort  of  reactive;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  waiting  for  somebody  to  do  something,  and  then  we  react  to  do 
it,  rather  than  having  some  sort  of  an  overall,  composite  policy. 
Maybe  you  could  describe  those  things  to  me. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  OK  Well,  I  would  disagree  with  the  statement 
of  some  unidentified  ambassador  about  U.S.  isolation.  As  I  men- 
tioned in  my  opening  statement,  I  have  just  been  with  Secretary 
Perry  and  Chairman  Shalikashvili  out  in  the  region  speaking  with 
the  leadership  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Turkey,  Egypt 
and  Jordan.  He  also  went  on  to  consult  with  France  and  Britain 
on  the  way  going  back  home. 

There  is  very  widespread  support  for  the  continuing  need  to  con- 
tain Saddam  Hussein  and  not  give  him  any  thought  or  any  hint 
that  he  could  somehow  break  out  of  the  regime  of  sanctions  that 
is  against  him  or  that  he  could  again  threaten  our  vital  interests 
in  the  Oulf.  On  September  3rd,  the  Security  Council  unanimously 
renewed  the  sanctions  against  Iraq. 

Where  are  we  going?  Frankly,  as  long  as  Iraq  continues  to  pose 
an  active  threat  to  our  vital  interests  in  the  Oulf,  as  long  as  Iraq 
continues  to  want  to  rearm  as  soon  as  it  can,  to  get  back  in  the 
business  of  acquiring  nuclear  and  other  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, we  are  going  to  keep  a  very  tight  box  on  them.  And  we  will 
use  the  U.N.  sanctions,  we  will  use  UNSCOM  inspections  and  the 
other  measures  that  are  called  for  by  U.N.  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions, which  require  him  to  return  the  equipment  and  cultural  arti- 
facts he  stole  from  Kuwait,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

I  can  go  through  that  in  a  long  term,  but  we  may  have  to  main- 
tain this  constraint  of  international  sanctions  upon  him  for  a  very 
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long  time.  It  is  not  at  all  sure  when  he  will  leave — either  leave  the 
scene  or  decide  it  is  in  his  interests  to  comply  with  those  inter- 
national sanctions. 

Mr.  Houghton.  Well,  why  is  it  then  that  only  Great  Britain 
stood  up  with  us  when  we  needed  help  from  our  allies,  particularly 
those  who  were  with  us  in  Desert  Storm?  And  if  I  understand  what 
you  say  on  the  second  question,  then  we  just  continue  as  we  have 
been  in  reactive  mode.  Maybe  I  am  misinterpreting. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Well,  I  don't  think  we  are  in  a  reactive  mode 
with  regard  to  the  broader  policy.  We  cannot  completely  control 
when  Saddam  Hussein  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  commit  some 
aggressive  action,  and  you  do  need  to  react  to  that.  But  as  far  as 
maintaining  the  box  of  containment,  that  is  not  reactive,  that  is 
very  proactive.  And  maintaining  very  aggressive  inspections  by 
U.N.  inspectors  into  Iraq,  that  is  very  proactive. 

We  did  get  broader  support  than  the  U.K  France  did  not  join  us 
in  that  strike,  and  France  has  continued  to  have  some  hesitations 
because  France  has  a  somewhat  different  interpretation  of  688.  But 
at  the  same  time,  France  is  flying  in  the  no-fly  zone  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  France  has  joined  in  renewing  the  sanctions. 

So  I  don't  feel  that  we  are  isolated  or  that  we  have — it  is  our  job 
to  lead,  and  we  did  that  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Houghton.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Menendez. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

How  are  you?  Good  morning  and  welcome. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  ask  you,  and  I  read  in  your  written  tes- 
timony, the  references  you  made  to  Iran  and  Iraq  and  the  recent 
legislation  which  I  and  many  others  of  the  committee  were  cospon- 
sors  of  the  Iran  and  Libya  Oil  Sanctions  Act.  You  talk  about  the 
beginning  of  its  success.  But  I  am  concerned,  as  are  31  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  joined  with  me  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
earlier  this  month  with  reference  to  Turkey's  $23  billion  natural 
gas  deal  with  Iran;  that,  in  fact,  the  very  essence  of  the  law,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  law,  is  violated  by  that  agreement,  an 
agreement  by  a  country  in  which  we  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  resources  dedicated  and  which  we  consider  an  ally. 

We  haven't  had  a  response  yet,  but  I  am  hoping  that  you  can 
shed  some  light  for  us  on  how  we  are  viewing  this  deal — I  have 
read  some  of  the  preliminary  remarks  as  to  how  we  are  viewing 
that  agreement,  but  to  many  of  us  who  were  involved  in  the  legis- 
lation, we  view  it  as  a  clear  violation  of  our  legislation  and  a  test 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  committed  to  pursuing  the  essence  of 
the  law. 

Could  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  State  Department's 
thoughts  are  on  that? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Yes,  I  would  be  happy  to. 

We  are  dissatisfied  with  the  performance  of  a  number  of  coun- 
tries with  respect  to  their  policies  on  Iran.  We  believe  that  the 
Iran-Libya  legislation  has  strengthened  our  hand  in  dealing  with 
those  countries  and  in  persuading  them  to  back  off  of  deals  or  of 
intentions  with  respect  to  Iran  and  come  closer  to  joining  us. 
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We  have  raised  the  Turkish  deal  with  the  Turkish  Government, 
seeking  additional  information  from  them.  There  are  several  areas 
that  are  not  quite  certain  at  this  time,  whether  this  represents  just 
the  finalization  of  a  contract  that  was  concluded  sometime  before, 
whether  it  is  just  a  supply  contract  or  an  investment  contract;  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  pursue  that  very  vigorously  to  see 
whether  we  agree  that  that  is  against  the  legislation. 

But  more  than  being  against  the  legislation,  we  think  it  is 
against  the  whole  purpose  and  trend  of  our  policy,  which  is  to  deny 
Iran  benefits  from  foreign  investment  or  foreign  deals  in  its  petro- 
leum sector.  So  we  are  going  to  continue  to  be  very  tough  with  Tur- 
key on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Well,  when  you  say  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  tough  with  Turkey,  the  question  is,  are  we  ready  to  en- 
force the  law  if  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  deal  violates 
the  law? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  We  certainly  intend  to  enforce  the  law,  sir. 

Mr.  Menendez.  Now,  having  said  that,  you  referred  to  this  being 
a  supply  versus  an  investment  agreement,  and  that  is  what  you  are 
trying  to  determine — that  is  what  the  State  Department  is  trying 
to  dfjtermine. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  And  whether  it  was  grandfathered,  that  is  an- 
other aspect. 

Mr.  Menendez.  And  whether  it  was  grandfathered.  I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  bend  over  backwards  to  go  ahead  and  find  a  loop- 
hole to  accommodate  this  agreement  so  that  we  can  just  turn  our 
eyes  the  other  way. 

This  is  a  test,  in  my  mind,  as  to  whether  we  are  serious  about 
this  legislation — whether  we  intend  to  send  to  the  world  commu- 
nity the  message  that  I  believe  both  the  President,  in  signing  the 
legislation,  and  the  Congress,  in  passing  it,  meant,  or  whether  this 
is  simply  a  window-dressing. 

I  am  concerned;  just  because  we  recognize  countries  as  our  allies, 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  can  simply  look  the  other  way  and  ex- 
cuse every  action  because  someone  lives  in  a  tough  neighborhood. 
That  is  not  satisfactory,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  don't 
believe  many  Members  of  the  House  will  find  that  satisfactory  ei- 
ther. 

I  would  like  to  know,  do  you  have  a  timeframe  in  which  the  State 
Department  is  going  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  agreement  violates  the  law  or  not? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  I  think  it  will  depend  on  how  quickly  we  can 
get  very  accurate  information  on  the  contract.  We  have  asked  it  of 
the  Turkish  Government;  we  have  not  gotten  a  fully  satisfactory  re- 
sponse yet. 

Mr.  Me:,"-:ndez.  Last,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  say, 
I  intend  to  continue  to  pursue  this,  as  I  am  sure  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  are.  It  is  of  great  concern  to  us 
and  it  is  a  test  of  the  commitment  of  our  resolve  in  this  legislation. 

There  is  a  New  Jersey  company.  And  I  hail  from  New  Jersey; 
and  we  have  raised  questions  about  overtime  with  reference  to  the 
Saudi  Government.  I  don't  want  to  take  all  of  the  committee's  time 
here,  but  I  would  like  to  submit  a  series  of  questions  to  you  on  it: 
Gibson  Hill  and  the  Saudi  Government. 
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I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  should  be  doing  is  standing 
up  for  American  businesses  across  the  world  when  they  perform 
and  they  are  not  paid.  Otherwise,  I  think  that  we  do  a  disservice 
to  the  businesses  of  the  United  States  as  other  countries  actively 
advocate  on  behalf  of  their  businesses  across  the  globe.  And  this 
country,  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  have  done  what  we  need  to 
do  to  make  this  claim — which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  totally  legiti- 
mate claim — resolved. 

I  would  hope  to  hear  from  you  as  to  what  we  are  doing  to  bring 
this  to  a  conclusion,  and  if  you  don't  have  the  tools,  let  us  know 
what  you  need  to  have  in  order  to  bring  it  to  an  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Well,  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  and  I  have  been  ac- 
tively involved,  along  with  others,  in  trying  to  seek  a  satisfactory 
resolution  of  this  claim  with  the  Saudi  Government,  and  we  will 
continue  to  be  involved.  Our  new  ambassador  in  Saudi  Arabia  is 
also  involved  in  that. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  Secretary  Pelletreau  for  having  a  conflict. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  about  Syria.  After  nearly  5  years 
of  negotiations  since  the  Madrid  Conference  and  some  two  dozen 
visits  by  Secretary  Christopher,  two  summits  between  President 
Assad  and  Clinton,  it  looks  like  there  has  been  scant  progress  to- 
ward peace. 

Do  you  believe  that  Syria  has  made  a  decision  for  peace  with  Is- 
rael; and  if  you  do,  what  would  you  say  to  support  any  assessment 
that  there  has  been  progress? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  I  think  that  Syria  did  make  a  decision  at  the 
time  of  the  Madrid  Peace  Conference  to  seek  to  enter  negotiations 
with  Israel  with  a  view  toward  reaching  a  peace  agreement,  and 
that  that  has  continued  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Syrian  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  very  cautious  government  and  one  that  bargains  hard. 
Our  latest  information  is  that  both  the  Government  of  Syria  and 
the  Grovernment  of  Israel  are  interested  in  resuming  negotiations, 
and  we  are  working  with  the  two  governments  to  try  to  find  a  basis 
for  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  I  would  like  to  move  to  the  issue  of  Iraq. 

Now  that  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  Operation  Provide  Com- 
fort have  been  suspended,  will  our  government  continue  overflights 
of  northern  Iraq  after  January? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Overfiights  are  continuing  now.  Operation  Pro- 
vide Comfort  goes  through  December. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  Do  you  think  we  will  be  flying  overflights  in 
Iran?  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  I  think  we  will  be  continuing  overflights  of  Iraq 
and  I  think  we  will  be  continuing  to  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance if  there  are  people  who  need  it,  and  I  believe  there  will  be 
people  who  need  it,  both  through  international  organizations  and 
through  some  of  our  own  NGO's. 

Mr.  Bereuter.  With  respect  to  Jordan,  I  wonder  what  your 
thought  is  about  what  kind  of  a  threat  to  the  security  of  Jordan 
Iraq  would  pose.  There  is  a  pro-Iraqi  party  in  Jordan,  and  what  le- 
verage does  that  give  the  Iraqis? 
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Mr.  Pkllktrkau.  The  Iraqis  have  a  fair  amount  of  leverage  in 
Jordan.  They  are  Jordan's  oil  supplier.  Over  the  last  two  decades, 
Jordan  has  been  a  principal  trade  route  with  Iraq,  and  a  lot  of  Jor- 
danians have  developed  those  ties.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  Cjovern- 
ment  of  Jordan  does  not  support  the  Gk)vernment  of  Iraq,  and  has 
called  for  change,  and  it  has  permitted  Iraqi  opposition  forces  to  op- 
erate from  Jordanian  territory. 

And  Iraq  has  found  ways  to  strike  back.  There  is  evidence  that 
Iraq  was  one  of  the  hands,  anyhow,  behind  recent  bread  riots  in 
Jordan;  and  that  is  very  disturbing  that  Iraq  would  use  that  kind 
of  capability. 

So  Jordan  is  in  a  difficult  situation. 

Jordan  is  also  abiding  by  its  treaty  with  Israel,  and  those  ties  are 
progressing  in  a  very  satisfactory  way. 

Mr.  Berkuteh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  My  time  has  nearly 
expired,  so  I  will  yield  back. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  just  ask,  is  there  a 
concern  in  U.S.  policymaking,  to  weaken  Iraq  substantially  creates 
a  problem  with  an  overpowering  Iran?  Where  is  that  now?  I  know 
at  one  point  we  wanted  to  keep  them  equal,  more  or  less,  as  a 
stalemate.  What  is  going  on? 

Mr.  Peli.ETREAU.  We  support  the  unity  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Iraq.  Nobody  is  suggesting  that  Iraq  should  be  broken  up  in 
some  way.  But  Iraq  maintains  more  than  adequate  strength  to  de- 
fend itself  against  Iran,  in  our  view,  and  the  correct  policy  to  follow 
is  a  customized  policy  of  containing  each  of  these  regimes,  because 
each  is  threatening  to  our  interests  in  the  Gulf 

It  isn't  a  question  of  trying  to  achieve  some  kind  of  balance  of 
power  between  them.  Each  must  be  deterred,  because  each  has  an 
ambition  to  be  the  head  man,  the  dominant  force  in  the  Gulf,  and 
it  would  be  very  much  against  our  interest  if  that  was  to  happen 
on  the  part  of  either  one. 

Mr.  Payne.  Is  there  any  remote  possibility  in  your  judgment  that 
there  could  ever  be  a  marriage  of  convenience — I  guess  it  would 
have  to  be  of  convenience — between  Iraq  and  Iran?  Do  you  see  any 
kind  of  action  that  could  marry  them  into  being  allies? 

Mr.  Peli.ETREAU.  Well,  you  know,  the  two  countries  fought  an  8- 
year  war  in  the  1980's.  That  is  only  the  latest  of  a  whole  series  of 
wars  between  Persians  and  Arabs  over  the  centuries,  and  there  is 
very  deep  animosity  between  the  two  communities.  Even  on  such 
issues  that  you  would  think  would  be  in  their  common  interest, 
clearing  the  Shatt-al-Arab  which  is  the  body  of  water  which  goes 
up  between  the  two  countries,  they  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
agreement. 

In  fact,  today — you  recall  at  the  time  of  the  Gulf  War,  a  lot  of 
Iraqi  aircraft  escaped  into  Iran  to  escape  the  allied  forces  and  the 
coalition  forces.  Well,  Iran  never  returned  those  aircraft,  and  those 
aircraft  are  now  the  backbone  of  the  Iranian  air  force.  So  there  are 
a  lot  of  very  deep  issues  that  separate  the  two.  They  might  find  a 
limited  area  to  cooperate  on  a  limited  issue,  but  I  don't  see  any 
broad  reconciliation  between  the  two  occurring. 
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Mr.  Paynk.  What  about  Turkey's  relationship  with  the  Kurds.  Is 
there  any  possibility  that  our  ally,  Turkey,  could  have  a  lesser 
harshness?  I  guess  they  are  almost  as  bad  as  Iraq  is,  as  relates  to 
the  Kurds.  Have  they  lessened  their  stance  or  are  they  as  intrusive 
as  they  have  been? 

Mr.  Pp:llktkkau.  Turkey  is  very  concerned  that  the  Turkish  ter- 
rorist organization,  the  PKK,  not  find  safe  haven  and  refuge  in 
northern  Iraq  or  in  Syria  or  in  Iran  or  anyplace  else,  because  Tur- 
key views  this  as  a  terrorist  organization.  We  do,  too.  And  they 
want  to  limit  the  ability  of  that  organization  to  enter  Turkish  terri- 
tory and  to  engage  in  mayhem.  We  understand  that  Turkish  point 
of  view. 

Now,  when  they  act  outside  their  own  borders,  we  have  told 
them  that  that  is  a  very  questionable  type  of  activity,  and  they 
have  assured  us  that  they  intend  no  type  of  permanent  force  out- 
side their  borders  and  that  any  hot  pursuit  or  something  like  that 
would  be  limited  in  time  and  space  and  would  be  respectful  of  the 
human  rights  of  citizens  living  in  the  area. 

Chairman  Oilman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Secretary,  just  a  couple  of  questions  and  then  I  will  ask  if 
my  colleagues  have  additional  questions. 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  refugee  problem  in  northern  Iraq  and 
what  sort  of  numbers  are  we  seeing  and  what  is  the  status  of  our 
NGO's  in  that  region? 

Mr.  Pkllktreau.  The  refugee  status  is  in  some  flux.  There  are 
wildly  exaggerated  reports  of  how  many  refugees  there  are.  My 
best  estimate  would  be  there  are  some  30,000  to  40,000  Kurdish 
refugees  in  Iran  and  perhaps  a  similar  number  in  the  mountains 
of  Iraq,  but  there  are  many  of  them  that  are  going  back  to  their 
towns.  Barzani  has  been  traveling  in  the  area,  urging  them  to  go 
back  and  saying  there  is  a  general  amnesty  against  all  those  who 
supported  the  PUK;  and  we  see  some  of  that  happening. 

'The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  also  been  very 
active  in  providing  relief  in  those  towns  where  there  was  a  crisis, 
so  there  is  now  food  and  medicine  available  in  those  towns  and 
that  is  helping  bring  some  of  them  back.  So  I  don't  think  that  the 
current  refugee  crisis  is  anywhere  near  the  dimensions  that  it  had 
been  before. 

Our  NOO's,  it  is  a  divided  picture.  Some  of  them  remain  active 
in  providing  relief  Others  feel  that  they  are  quite  threatened  in 
the  current  situation  and  want  to  get  their  employees  out,  and  we 
are  assisting  with  anyone  who  wants  to  leave.  Most  of  the  Amer- 
ican presence  has  left.  There  are  only  a  very  few  who  remain,  and 
frankly,  that  is  against  our  advice. 

Chairman  Oilman.  And  that  is  causing  some  concern  amongst 
the  Kurd  refugees,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Pkllktkkau.  Yes,  it  is.  The  same  kind  of  picture  shows  up 
with  non-American  NGO's.  There  are  a  number  of  European 
NOO's,  as  well  as  international  organizations,  that  operate.  Some 
of  them  are  staying,  some  of  them  are  going,  some  of  them  are  tem- 
porarily suspending  their  activities  so  they  can  see  how  the  situa- 
tion clarifies.  But  we  have  a  winter  coming  on  in  the  Kurdish  areas 
and  there  will  be  need  for  additional  relief 
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Chairman  Oilman.  Turning  to  Syria,  Prime  Minister  Netanyahu 
indicated  he  would  like  to  open  discussions  with  Syria  on  security 
in  south  Lebanon  and  offered  a  "Lebanon  First  proposal".  What  do 
you  think  of  the  prospects  for  such  a  proposal? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Frankly,  I  don't  think  that  the  so-called  "Leb- 
anon First"  proposal  ever  got  fully  staffed  out  and  presented  as  a 
serious  proposal.  Take  the  terminology;  this  was  a  press  terminol- 
ogy that  was  attached  to  it,  and  you  could  have  called  it  "Isolate 
Syria"  rather  than  "Lebanon  First". 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  serious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  and  the  Grovemment  of  Syria  to  find  a  way  to  re- 
sume negotiations,  and  we  are  involved  now  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments trying  to  find  a  basis  and  the  right  formula  to  do  that, 
but  I  don't  believe  it  is  going  to  be  one  that  starts  with  Lebanon. 

Chairman  Oilman.  How  do  we  analyze  Syria's  deployment  of 
commando  forces  near  the  border  of  Israel  up  in  the  Oolan  Heights 
area? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  We  have  been  watching  that  very  closely.  We 
and  the  Israelis  have  consulted  daily  on  those  activities  and  we 
have  also  raised  them  with  the  Syrian  Grovernment.  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  deployments  that  we  have  seen  so  far  are 
defensive  in  nature,  but  this  is  something  we  will  continue  to 
watch  very  carefully. 

Chairman  Oilman.  In  today's  press  in  the  Washington  Post  there 
was  a  comment  about  the  relationship  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
growing  further  apart. 

Can  you  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Peli^treau.  There  has  been  in  the  last  few  days  a,  what  I 
would  call  a  spate  of  exchanged  insults,  which  has  raised  tensions 
in  the  area.  We  have  been  active  in  trying  to  calm  down  this  latest 
outbreak  of  rhetoric  in  that  way,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  yes- 
terday Osama  el  Baz  in  Egypt  called  for  a  depersonalization  and 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  these  exchanges. 

Chairman  Oilman.  One  more  question.  Why  is  our  nation  not 
doing  more  to  prevent  the  reexportation  of  U.S.  goods  to  Iran  by 
way  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  We  have  noticed  that  activity  and  we  are  work- 
ing to  close  that  loophole  in  the  regulations.  It  is  a  multiagency 
process,  and  I  think  we  will  be  successful  shortly. 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  would  hope  that  we  meet  with  success. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  there  was  a  report  in  the  paper  this  morning 
about  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel  in  the  Temple  Mount.  Could  you 
just  comment  to  us  about  your  assessment  of  that  and  how  Amer- 
ican policy  views  that? 

Mr,  Pelletreau.  I  think  that  that  is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  inci- 
dents that  shows  just  how  sensitive  activities  in  Jerusalem  are  and 
how  quickly  they  can  lead  to  violence  and  distrust.  This  tunnel  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  time  and  has  been  used  by  tourists,  but 
what  happened  was  it  was  opened  to 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Have  we  said  anything  to  the  Israeli  Grovemment 
about  it? 
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Mr.  Pelletreau.  It  has  just  happened,  frankly,  and  we  still  need 
to  get  the  details  of  exactly  what  happened  and  exactly  why  it  hap- 
pened. I  must  tell  you  that  we  were  not  informed  in  advance  of  this 
activity. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  going  to  try  to  cover  a  number  of  things 
quickly. 

I  want  to  be  clear  about  our  commitment  and  the  relationship  we 
have  to  the  Kurds.  We  obviously  have  a  humanitarian  interest  and 
we  have  tried  to  pursue  that.  There  is  talk  about  protecting  the 
Kurds  and  a  safe  haven  for  the  Kurds  in  the  north. 

What  does  all  that  mean  as  far  as  our  commitment  is  concerned? 
If  you  use  the  word  "protect,"  for  example,  as  I  have  seen  some  peo- 
ple use,  that  has  very  broad  implications  to  it.  What  precisely  is 
our  commitment  now  to  the  Kurds? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Let  me  say,  to  begin,  that  there  was  never  any 
thought  of  trying  to  protect  the  Kurds  against  themselves.  We 
agreed  that  we  would  establish 

Mr.  Hamilton.  What  about  against  Saddam  Hussein? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  We  agreed  that  we  would  establish  a  no-fly 
zone  over  the  top  of  the  area,  above  36  degrees,  and  that  would 
prevent  Iraqi  aircraft  from  coming  into  the  north;  and  we  also  have 
made  consistent  attempts  to  try  to  reconcile  different  Kurdish  fac- 
tions and  keep  their  internal  rivalries  from  spilling  over.  But  when 
their  internal  rivalries  do  spill  over  and  one  or  the  other  of  them 
invites  either  Iranian  or  Iraqi  support,  we  have  no  commitment  to 
the  Kurds  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  have  no  commitment  to  protect  them  against 
Saddam  Hussein? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  We  have  no  commitment  to  protect  them 
against  their  own  bad  judgment  if  one  party  invites  Saddam  Hus- 
sein in.  When  he  uses  his  military  force  in  repression  of  his  own 
people,  that,  we  feel,  is  an  action  that  requires  a  response.  And  we 
did  make  a  response,  but  it  was  not  out  of  some  commitment  to  the 
Kurds. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Has  our  policy  ever  said  that  we  would  create  a 
safe  haven  in  the  north? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  That  has  not  been  the  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration. I  think  there  may  have  been  some  statements  in  the  pre- 
vious one. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  wanted  to  ask  about  the  coalition  as  well.  I  un- 
derstand that  some  of  the  comments  about  how  that  coalition  has 
come  apart  have  been  exaggerated,  but  obviously  we  did  not  have 
the  kind  of  support  in  this  latest  military  action  that  we  had  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  War.  There  has  been  some  fraying  of  that  coalition, 
diminished  support. 

How  do  you  analyze  all  of  that?  How  serious  is  it?  What  is  the 
core  problem  here  that  we  are  confronted  with?  Why  are  these 
countries,  like  Jordan  and  Egypt,  kind  of  lukewarm  in  all  of  this? 
How  serious  is  this?  Give  me  your  assessment  of  it. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  I  think  that  it  related  to  the  way  this  specific 
crisis  came  up.  There  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  na- 
tions that  the  Kurds  had  brought  this  on  themselves  through  their 
own  invitations  and  the  resumption  of  fighting  between  them- 
selves. 
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There  are  differing  interpretations,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Government  with  regard  to  688.  But  there  was  no  dif- 
ference that  once  Saddam  Hussein  had  used  his  armed  forces, 
there  needed  to  be  a  small  response.  There  was  general  agreement 
with  the  response  of  extending  the  no-fly  zone,  and  that  has  been 
done  with  general  agreement;  and  the  coalition  aircraft  are  now 
flying  in  the  expanded  no-fly  zone  with  the  support  of  the  key 
states  of  the  Gulf,  including  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  We  have  had  a  little  dust-up  with  Saddam  Hus- 
sein almost  every  year  for  the  past  4  or  5  years,  it  seems  to  me, 
where  military  action  has  become  necessary  or  the  threat  of  mili- 
tary action  has  become  necessary.  As  long  as  Saddam  Hussein  is 
there,  do  you  think  he  is  going  to  try  from  time  to  time  to  push 
the  envelope  to  see  what  he  can  get  away  with,  and  then  we  will 
have  to  respond? 

Mr.  Pp]LLETREAU.  I  think  that  that  is  a  realistic  possibility.  His 
amied  forces  are  weaker  today  than  they  were  at  the  time  of 
Desert  Storm,  but  they  still,  in  regional  terms,  represent  a  consid- 
erable threat. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Strategically,  he  is  much  weaker  as  a  result;  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  Pelletrkau.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  you  talk  with  my  constituents  they  will  ask 
you  the  question,  why  don't  we  just  remove  him,  whatever  "remove 
him"  means.  I  know  this  is  not  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
but  I  would  like  you  to  spell  out,  why  don't  we  remove  him? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  First  of  all,  the  U.S.  Government  does  not  have 
a  policy  of  trying  to  assassinate  foreign  leaders.  That  is  something 
that  there  is  a  very  strong  and  fully  observed  executive  order 
about. 

Second,  this  is  a  dictator  who  is  probably  the  most  ruthless  dic- 
tator that  has  appeared  on  the  Middle  East  scene  in  many  many 
decades,  if  not  centuries.  He  is  very  resilient,  he  has  interlocking 
security  services,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  proposition  for  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple, should  they  take  that  decision,  to  try  to  remove  him  now.  He 
has  a  very  ruthless  grip  on  the  major  elements  of  power. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  risks  to  us  and  the  resources  necessary  for 
us  to  expend  to  remove  him  would  be  considerable;  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  I  think  they  would  be  very  large  and  the  result 
would  be  uncertain. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  One  other  question.  I  do  think  it  is  important  for 
us  to  know  a  bit  about  U.N.  Resolution  986  and  where  that  stands. 

Is  that  kind  of  off  the  table  indefinitely  now?  When  might  it  be 
reactivated?  Under  what  circumstances?  What  is  your  assessment 
of  all  that? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  The  U.N.  Secretary  General  suspended  imple- 
mentation of  986  at  the  time  Iraqi  forces  moved  into  Irbil.  The  im- 
plementation plan  under  986  had  been  fairly  close  to  implementa- 
tion at  that  time.  What  had  remained  was  the  hiring  and  place- 
ment of  monitors  and  the  completion  of  the  financing  contracts  and 
arrangements  in  that  respect. 

Now,  with  an  unsettled  situation  in  the  north,  it  is  very  unclear 
when  the  situation  would  permit  the  type  of  equitable  distribution 
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of  humanitarian  goods  and  materials  called  for  in  the  resolution 
and  permit  U.N.  monitors  to  operate  freely  in  that  area. 

I  think  that  if  the  Kurdish  parties  can  see  it  in  their  interests 
to  try  to  restabilize  the  situation,  without  opening  the  door  further 
to  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  forces,  the  im.plementation  of  986  could 
get  back  on  track  fairly  quickly.  If  the  situation  continues  to  be  tu- 
multuous, with  tribal  fighting  and  conflict,  and  Iraq  moves  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  I  see  a  very  substantial  delay  in  implementation 
of  986. 

Chairman  GiiJviAN.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  RoHRABACHKR.  Would  you  agree  that  the  threat  posed,  the 
potential  threat  posed  by  Afghanistan  and  the  trend  line  that  is 
going  on  in  Afghanistan  is  perhaps  as  great  as,  if  not  a  magnitude 
greater  than  the  threat  posed  by  what  happened  in  Lebanon  back 
in  the  early  1980's? 

Mr.  Pklletrkau.  That  is  not  one  I  have  thought  about  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Having  just  returned  from  Afghanistan,  I 
couldn't  help  but  notice  that  we  don't  have  a  policy  toward  Afghani- 
stan and  not  many  people  have  given  it  much  thought  in  our  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Pklletrkau.  Mr.  Rohrabacher,  you  have  the  wrong  Assist- 
ant Secretary  up  here  to  testify  on  that  one,  but  I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  The  only  tie-in  to  you  is  that  during  my  trip 
through  the  Persian  Gulf,  all  of  the  Gulf  states  seemed  to  know 
that  if  we  permit  Afghanistan  to  become  basically  a  base  for  terror- 
ism and  fundamentalism,  coupled  with  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  drug  money  that  seem  destined  for  Afghanistan  unless 
we  do  something  about  it,  this  could  destabilize  the  region  in  a  way 
that  we  have  never  seen  from  Lebanon  or  any  other  threat. 

Mr.  Pkllktreau.  Afghanistan  is  already  a  point  of  safe  haven  for 
some  of  the  terrorist  groups.  In  fact,  in  different  countries  in  the 
Arab  world,  they  refer  to  the  terrorists  as  Afghans. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Right.  This  is  going  to  do  nothing  but  get 
worse  unless  we  do  something  about  it.  I  thought  I  would  point  out 
for  the  record  that  what  we  do  in  Afghanistan  is  going  to  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  stability  of  the  Middle  East  and  a  lot  to  do  with 
how  the  central  Asian  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  develop 
as  republics  that  are  friendly  to  the  West,  or  whether  it  becomes 
an  area  of  conflict  that  actually  drains  from  the  global  market 
rather  than  builds  and  improves  everyone's  life. 

Let  me  get  back  to  Saddam  Hussein.  At  the  risk  of  being  criti- 
cized for  politicizing  this  again,  one  of  the  things  that  I  have  heard 
from  my  contacts  in  the  region  is  that  the  only  thing  the  President 
has  proven  by  his  militai'y  action  is  that  during  an  election  year 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  willing  to  commit  military  ac- 
tion sometimes  somewhat — I  won't  use  the  word  "flippantly,"  but 
without  as  much  justification  as  he  might  need  during  a  nonpoliti- 
cal  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  just  rushed  into  a  military  action  here. 
This  isn't  politicizing  it,  because  the  fact  is  that  Senator  Dole 
stepped  forward  and  supported  the  President  immediately  to  let 
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him  know  that  Republicans  were  not  going  to  second-guess  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

But  I  am  just  doing  this  as  an  American  now  and  not  as  a  Re- 
pubhcan.  The  fact  is,  didn't  we  sort  of  rush  into  this?  We  rushed 
into  mihtary  action,  it  cost  us  milHons  of  dollars,  put  American 
lives  at  stake,  and  Saddam  Hussein  was  basically  involved  in — as 
you  have  testified  today,  in  an  act  of  internal  repression  that  had 
something  to  do  with  the  fighting  between  one  Kurdish  faction  and 
another,  one  of  which  invited  Saddam  Hussein  to  commit  this  mili- 
tary action  on  his  part. 

This  seems  like  a  horrible  scenario  and  a  horrible  formula  for 
lots  more  confusion  of  policy  and  a  great  deal  more  expenditure  of 
treasure  and  putting  our  men  in  harm's  way,  and  for  what? 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Well,  I  have  also  testified  that  Saddam's  taking 
military  action  of  this  sort  did,  in  our  view  and  in  the  view  of  our 
allies,  require  a  response;  and  I  would  submit  to  you  that  that  re- 
sponse was  both  appropriate  and  restrained,  because  it  played  to 
our  strength.  It  further  strengthened  the  deterrence  capability 
against  a  possible  Saddam  move  southward,  and  it  did  not  in- 
volve  

Mr.  ROHRABACHER.  I  realize  that  that  is  the  justification.  Frank- 
ly, most  of  our  allies  don't  buy  that  and  most  of  our  allies  in  the 
region  don't  buy  that.  Those  who  accept  it  and  are  supporters  are 
doing  so  out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty  rather  than  out  of  a  sense  of 
agreement  for  the  policy. 

One  last  thing.  For  the  record,  it  was  a  Republican  President 
that  didn't  finish  the  job  in  the  Gulf  War.  We  will  be  faced  with 
this  situation,  we  will  be  faced  with  having  to  deal  with  Saddam 
Hussein  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  or  the  rest  of  his  life  because  the 
people  who  were  making  the  decisions  didn't  follow  through,  didn't 
set  in  motion  a  policy  that  had  a  logical  conclusion  during  the  Gulf 
War,  and  now  we  are  paying  for  it;  and  I  am  afraid  that  these 
types  of  emergencies  will  come  up  again  and  again.  Whenever  we 
go  out  to  do  something  in  the  future,  I  hope  that  we  finish  the  job. 

With  that,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rohrabacher. 

Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  listening  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  a  little  con- 
fused. 

We  put  $13  billion  more  in  the  military  this  year  by  the  other 
side,  more  than  what  the  Pentagon  asked  for,  and  then  any  time 
we  use  the  military  hardware  that  we  have  they  say,  we  are  wast- 
ing money.  I  don't  follow  that  rationale. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  say  that  Afghanistan  is  out  of  control, 
ungovemed,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it;  but  then  on  the 
other  hand,  we  say  that  this  is  a  political  event  that  the  President 
just  put  Americans  in  harm's  way.  I  don't  know  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  expecting  us  then  to  do  in  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Rohrabacher.  Would  the  gentleman  yield?  I  certainly 
wouldn't  expect  the  United  States  to  put  military  forces  in  Afghani- 
stan, but  there  are  diplomatic  things  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Payne.  OK.  Well,  it  wasn't  clear  because  I  am  getting  more 
confused.  I  am  basically  confused. 
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The  other  thing,  I  Hstened  to  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  yesterday,  and  she 
was  saying  that  she  doesn't  think  the  United  Nations  should  be  in- 
volved in  this  adventurism.  She  criticized  Saddam  and  Boutros- 
Ghali  as  bad  fellows  taking  too  much  authority.  I  guess  she  said 
we  should  go  back  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  just  wonder,  who  is  to  say  who  is  right  if  Iraq  goes  into  another 
place?  If  we  go  in  somewhere,  we  say  that  is  all  right.  Who  will 
be  the  judge  on  what  is  called  "intrusion"  with  a  world  body  to 
have  a  so-called  impartial  group?  I  said,  what  happens  if  North 
Korea  decides  to  come  into  South  Korea.  She  said  the  United 
States  might  get  involved  in  that.  What  happens  if  Indonesia  de- 
cides to  go  into  Kuala  Lumpur,  do  we  go  in  and  protect  Kuala 
Lumpur? 

Another  subject.  When  you  mention,  there  is  Kurdish  terrorism, 
what  do  you  mean?  I  know  that  when  Israel  was  trying  to  be 
formed,  Jewish  militants  were  called  terrorists;  then  they  became 
heads  of  State.  Mandela  and  those  fellows  were  considered  terror- 
ists when  they  were  oppressed.  The  Kurds  are  certainly  oppressed 
by  just  about  everyone. 

Where  do  you  think  terrorism  begins  and  where  does  a  fight  for 
some  independence  and  protection  begin?  In  other  words,  this  ter- 
rorism goes  back  and  forth.  It  was  terrorism  10  years  ago,  but  you 
are  a  statesman  down  the  road. 

Could  you  clarify  this  Kurdish  terrorism  business?  And  second, 
do  you  think  there  could  be  a  state  for  the  Kurds?  I  am  sure  this 
is  not  the  first  time  you  heard  that  one. 

Mr.  Pelletreau.  Yes.  Let  me  answer  the  second  one  first. 

I  think  that  the  Kurdish  populations  are  divided  between  Tur- 
key, Syria,  Iraq,  Iran;  and  the  prospect  of  carving  a  state  out  of 
four  existing  states  is  just  not  realistic.  There  is  a  Kurdish  identity 
and  a  Kurdish  tradition  in  each  of  these  states,  in  each  of  these 
communities,  that  ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  governing  struc- 
ture of  these  states  with  a  certain  amount  of  local  autonomy  and 
an  independence  of  action  that  way. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  Kurdish  terrorism  or  the  definition  of 
terrorism  generally,  a  lot  has  been  written  on  that,  and  without 
getting  into  a  huge  debate,  I  think  that  terrorism  begins  when  an 
organization  begins  to  target  civilians,  innocent  people,  when  it 
uses  indiscriminate  weapons  like  bombs  on  buses  or  in  schools  or 
that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  terrorism. 

And  I  referred  to  just  one  Kurdish  group,  the  PKK,  which  we 
view  as  a  terrorist  organization.  We  do  not  view  the  different  Kurd- 
ish factions  and  their  fighting  back  and  forth  as  related  to  terror- 
ism. It  is  internal  rivalry,  it  is  self-destructive,  but  it  is  not  terror- 
ism. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  situation  that  happened  today,  this  opening  up 
of  this  tunnel,  do  you  have  any — it  seems  to  be  felt  by  Palestinians 
that  this  was  sort  of  a  provocation.  They  said  they  want  to  increase 
economic  growth  and  terrorism  or  something.  I  understand  it  was 
a  terrible  uprising,  and  with  the  new  government  in,  there  seems 
to  be  more  of  a,  I  guess  a  heavy-handed  administration.  Do  you  see 
these  kinds  of  incidents  lessening,  or  is  this  going  to  be  a  trend 
under  the  new  administration  into  the  future? 
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Mr.  Pelletreau.  We  are  very  concerned  about  what  happened 
and  the  reaction  to  it  that  has  led  to  a  lot  of  violence.  It  shows  how 
sensitive  the  Jerusalem  issue  is,  and  frankly,  the  Israelis  and  Pal- 
estinians were  wise  to  put  Jerusalem  as  a  permanent  status  issue 
that  would  be  resolved  at  the  end  of  their  negotiations  rather  than 
at  the  beginning. 

We  have  seen  some  positive  actions  in  recent  weeks  with  the  Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister  meeting  with  Chairman  Arafat  and  the  steer- 
ing committee  between  the  two  communities  resuming  its  activity 
so  that  they  could  get  on  with  negotiating  important  issues  related 
to  the  existing  agreements,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  this  latest 
outbreak  of  demonstrations  is  not  going  to  further  delay  or  disrupt 
the  schedule  of  those  resumed  negotiations. 

Mr.  Payne.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  GllJvlAN.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Payne. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  thank  you  for  your  patience  and  for  your  time 
and  for  vour  review  of  all  of  the  major  issues.  We  wish  you  well 
in  your  further  endeavors. 

Chairman  Oilman.  We  will  now  go  on  to  the  second  panel.  We 
are  now  pleased  to  have  Gregory  Cause,  Assistant  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science,  University  of  Vermont;  Judith  Yaphe,  Visiting  Sen- 
ior Fellow,  Institute  for  National  Strategic  Studies,  National  De- 
fense University;  and  Henri  Barkey,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
at  Lehigh  University.  I  want  to  welcome  our  panelists. 

The  panelists  can  submit  their  full  statement,  and  we  will  make 
it  part  of  the  record,  and  summarize.  We  are  running  rather  late, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  you  had  to  wait  so  long  to  be  able  to  submit 
your  testimony. 

Chairman  Oilman.  We  will  start  with  Professor  Gregory  Cause, 
Assistant  Professor,  Political  Science,  University  of  Vermont. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  GREGORY  GAUSE  III,  ASSISTANT  PROFES- 
SOR OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT 

Mr.  Cause.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  this  opportunity.  In  the  invitation  letter,  there  were  a 
number  of  issues  put  forward.  I  want  to  make  a  couple  of  points 
about  what  I  think  are  the  most  important  issues  facing  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. 

The  bombings  in  Riyadh  and  Dhahran  are  evidence  of  growing 
Islamic  opposition  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  in  the  Gulf  more  generally. 
But  the  Saudis  have  the  resources,  both  financial  and  coercive,  to 
deal  with  this  still  limited  number  of  violent  opponents  that  they 
face.  I  think  the  more  serious  and  long-term  challenge  to  all  these 
states  is  how  they  deal  with  the  changed  economic  and  demo- 
graphic realities  that  make  the  current  Gulf  welfare  states 
unsustainable  economically  over  the  long  term. 

The  welfare  states  that  were  built  in  the  1970's  with  seemingly 
limitless  resources  for  very  small  populations  are  now  strained  oy 
high  population  growth  rates  and  relatively  flat  oil  prices.  Indige- 
nous middle  classes  created  by  state  education  and  employment 
policies  expect  remunerative  employment  and  increasingly  look  for 
an  outlet  for  desires  for  political  participation.  It  is  the  working  out 
of  these  changes  in  society  at  large,  more  than  the  bombers  in  Hi- 
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ysdh  and  Dhahran,  that  present  the  long-term  challenge  to  domes- 
tic stability  of  the  Gulf  states. 

The  Gulf  Governments  have  the  resources,  financial  and  politi- 
cal, to  deal  with  these  problems,  but  only  if  they  begin  to  address 
them  in  a  serious  way.  Addressing  those  economic  challenges  is 
going  to  be  somewhat  more  difficult  for  these  states,  because  they 
are  occurring  at  a  time  of  more  active  and  open  political  activity 
in  the  Gulf  states.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  including  the  Gulf  cri- 
sis, people  have  been  more  willing  to  express  themselves  politically, 
and  the  governments  have  responded  to  this  somewhat  with  the 
appointment  of  consultative  councils  and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Kuwaiti  Parliament. 

The  nature  of  these  economic  issues  is  profoundly  political  be- 
cause the  political  deal  these  governments  made  with  their  people 
when  oil  riches  came  into  play  was  very  simple:  We  will  take  care 
of  you  and  take  care  of  you  very  well  if  you  don't  raise  a  political 
fuss  with  us.  It  was  a  simple  trade  of  economic  wealth  for  political 
voice. 

But  all  these  governments  now  face  increasing  problems  in  main- 
taining their  end  of  that  deal.  All  of  the  monarchical  governments 
on  the  Arabian  peninsula  are  running  budget  deficits,  they  have 
been  for  the  past  15  years  almost,  and  it  is  hard  for  them  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  rein  in  state  spending,  be  it  on  defense,  on 
social  welfare  or  money  for  the  ruling  families  themselves,  which 
form  the  most  important  constituency  of  each  of  the  rulers. 

American  policy  in  the  area  is  extremely  important  for  regional 
security,  and  I  think  all  the  smaller  states  and  Saudi  Arabia  appre- 
ciate tnat.  But  U.S.  policy  is  ill  equipped  to  help  the  Gulf  govern- 
ments with  their  domestic  problems.  In  fact,  our  close  relationship 
might  cause  problems  domestically,  particularly  with  the  high-pro- 
file military  presence.  The  example  of  the  bombings  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia is  clear,  and  the  history  of  foreign  military  bases  and  foreign 
military  presences  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  a  happy  one.  But  our 
dual  containment  policy  does  seem  to  require  such  a  high-profile 
military  presence,  and  this  contradiction,  I  think,  needs  some  at- 
tention by  American  policymakers. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Thank  you,  Professor. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gause  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Gilman.  We  will  now  proceed  with  our  next  witness, 
Judith  Yaphe,  Visiting  Senior  Fellow,  Institute  for  National  Strate- 
gic Studies,  National  Defense  University. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUDITH  YAPHE,  VISITING  SENIOR  FELLOW, 
INSTITUTE  FOR  NATIONAL  STRATEGIC  STUDIES,  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  UNIVERSITY 

Ms.  Yaphe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  submitted  for  the 
record  a  full  statement.  I  will  not  repeat  what  my  colleague  already 
said. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Your  full  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the 
record. 

Ms.  Yaphe.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  note,  because  so  many  of  these  topics  have  been  touched 
on  in  one  way  or  another  this  morning,  the  impact  on  U.S.  regional 
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interests  and  strategies,  that  there  are  things  that  are  changing  in 
the  Gulf  states'  perception  of  their  security  needs,  which  have  an 
impact  on  various  aspects  of  U.S.  pohcy. 

Government  disagreements  with  the  United  States  over  the 
threat  posed  by  Iran  and  Iraq  and  strategies  for  coping  with  their 
Islamist  and  other  critics  could  present  problems  for  U.S.  policies 
in  the  long  term,  in  my  view,  especially  if  the  region's  pro-U.S.  rul- 
ing families  lose  their  grip  on  power,  economic  conditions  worsen 
and  opposition  elements  become  better  organized. 

In  light  of  this,  I  would  point  to  what  I  call  the  changing  face 
of  the  security  threat,  that  Gulf  states  don't  see  themselves  threat- 
ened in  much  the  same  level  or  way  that  we  tend  to  see  them.  They 
see  Iraq  weakened  by  war  and  sanctions  as  not  a  significant  threat 
in  the  short  term;  Iran  is  seen  as  a  threat,  but  one  that  is  probably 
containable  through  negotiation,  pressure  from  powerful  friends 
and  financial  blandishments. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  seeing  a  growing  popular  perception.  This  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  the  official  government  perception,  I  recog- 
nize, but  a  growing  popular  perception  which  appears  to  see  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clear  and  present  danger  in  many  of  Iraq's  recent  actions 
and  wonders,  do  we  need  the  U.S.  forces  here?  Must  we  pay  for  it? 
Or  we  really  do  need  them,  but  to  what  extent  do  we  need  to  be 
this  dependent? 

Regime  leaders  see  the  threat  to  their  security,  in  my  view,  more 
as  an  internal  one  spiked  by  their  Islamist  and  internal  opponents 
and  their  foreign  backers.  They  may  see  the  U.S.  mission  in  the  re- 
gion as  helping  to  protect  them  from  their  internal  threat  and  even 
each  other. 

There  are  coping  strategies  that  the  Gulf  states  are  using  to  deal 
with  these  threats  that  do  pose  some  interesting  dilemmas  for  U.S. 
policy.  One  is  in  their  strategy  to  monitor  their  militants  or  im- 
press the  opposition.  This  is  true  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Bahrain,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent,  Oman,  where  very  severe  tactics  are  used  to  deal 
with  real  and  potential  Islamist  oppositionists.  The  point  is  that, 
in  passing,  there  are  violations  of  human  rights  and  civil  liberties 
and  that  U.S.  protests  on  these  issues  are  viewed  by  these  host 
governments  as  interference  in  their  internal  affairs. 

All  of  these  states  have  limited  access  to  the  political  process.  As 
my  colleague  noted,  only  Kuwait  has  an  elected  parliament,  and 
those  who  can  stand  and  vote  and  be  elected  are  a  very  small  mi- 
nority, male,  with  two  generations  of  antecedents  having  lived  in 
Kuwait,  who  can  participate.  I  think  that  there  is  a  dilemma  for 
the  United  States  here,  that  the  regimes  see  their  actions — no 
opening  up  of  the  political  process,  no  political  liberalization,  no 
real  human  rights  protections,  few  civil  liberties — as  internal  mat- 
ters and  assume  they  will  have  U.S.  support  because  of  shared  se- 
curity interests  and  treaty  commitments. 

The  opposition,  especially  the  Islamists,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  regard  the  U.S.  Government  as  hypocritical  and  not  supporting 
their  quest  for  traditional,  basic  American  values  of  democracy, 
equality,  and  application  of  constitutional  safeguards. 

These  are  very  difficult  questions,  I  think,  for  policy  to  pursue, 
and  my  testimony  is  not  meant  as  a  criticism  one  way  or  another 
of  what  the  policy  is,  simply  a  statement  of  perception. 
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I  think  the  greatest  area  of  concern  for  the  United  States  is  the 
regime  tactic  to  co-opt  the  critics  by  assuming  their  issues.  Here  we 
get  to  where  the  radicalized  Islamists  demand  the  elimination  of 
U.S.  influence  and  presence  in  the  region.  That  demand  has  been 
loudest  in  Saudi  Arabia  where  the  opponents  of  King  Fahd  have 
criticized  him  for  allowing  foreign  non-Muslim  forces  on  Arab  soil 
to  protect  the  Muslim  heartland. 

Most  regimes  look  for  assurances  of  U.S.  protection  and  presence 
as  they  perceive  a  growing  threat  to  their  rule,  but  they  may  also 
separate  themselves  publicly  from  U.S.  policy  initiatives,  especially 
where  those  seem  to  be  becoming  increasingly  unpopular.  They 
could  refuse  requests  for  expanded  pre-positioning  of  equipment 
and  billeting  of  personnel.  There  could  be  an  issue  of  denying 
greater  access  to  military  facilities.  They  are  not  going  to  tell  us 
to  go  home.  It  is  unlikely  they  would  refuse  to  participate  in  joint 
training  exercises  or  many  of  the  other  programs  which  have  prov- 
en very  successful  in  trying  to  create  Gulf  cooperation  and  support 
for  the  United  States. 

I  do  think,  in  terms  of  outlook,  I  would  support  the  statements 
made  about  regime  stability.  I  would  note,  however,  that  all  of 
these  regimes  are  going  to  be  dealing  with  increasing  internal  criti- 
cism, especially  from  their  Islamist  opponents,  over  the  next  dec- 
ade. I  think  there  will  continue  to  be  a  terrorist  risk  to  the  United 
States  and  to  regimes  which  do  support  our  policies  and  are  seen 
to  be  too  close  to  the  United  States  by  these  opponents. 

There  certainly  will  be  greater  risk  in  Saudi  Arabia  where  we 
have  already  had  two  bombings.  I  would  simply  note  that  after 
both  attacks  statements  were  made  that  until  the  departure  of  the 
last  American  soldier  from  Saudi  Arabia  those  attacks  will  con- 
tinue. I  am  not  saying  that  these  statements  came  from  anybody 
who  is  responsible  for  them,  but  there  is  a  general  feeling  among 
the  opposition  that  this  is  going  to  continue. 

I  would  point  out  as  well  that  it  is  not  just  Saudi  Arabia  about 
whom  we  have  to  be  worried.  There  is  recurrent  unrest  in  Bahrain 
where  the  U.S.  Navy  has  extensive  facilities  and  the  U.S.  personnel 
at  those  facilities  could  be  at  similar  risk. 

Omani  and  UAE  authorities  have  also  discovered  clandestine 
Islamist  activity.  I  only  point  that  out  because  Abu  Dhabi  and 
Dubai  allow  the  U.S.  military  access  to  facilities,  pre-positioning  of 
equipment  and  provide  local  support. 

I  will  conclude  briefly  with  some  observations  on  U.S.  policy.  I 
think  that  you  have  to  note  that  there  is  no  single  solution  to  what 
is  a  diverse  and  complicated  set  of  problems  in  the  region.  I  realize 
there  is  a  risk  in  offering  these  observations. 

I  think  one  is  that  the  United  States  can  try  to  reduce  the  risk 
to  its  presence  by  improving  communications  with  host  govern- 
ments, emphasizing  the  temporary  nature  of  troop  deployments, 
limiting  demands  for  an  increased  force  presence  size,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  arms  packages  and  recognizing  what  the  burden  of 
burden-sharing  means  for  many  of  these  regimes.  It  may  be  that 
a  lower  profile  will  be  more  important  for  us  to  maintain  our  inter- 
ests and  not  a  very  highly  visible,  high  profile.  Visibility  does  con- 
tribute to  deterrence. 
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I  think  we  should  not  expect  the  Gulf  states  to  support  all  U.S. 
requests  for  policy  or  financial  support.  It  is  not  always  in  their  in- 
terests to  do  so,  and  there  are,  as  I  have  noted,  a  growing  number 
of  questions  by  nongovernmental  but  influential  people  questioning 
what  Saddam's  intentions  are,  and  if  they  don't  feel  directly  at  risk, 
they  are  more  loathe  to  see  a  need  to  support  that. 

The  GrCC  states  will  pursue  their  own  interests  regarding  re- 
gional foreign  policy  and  arms  purchases.  They  are  not  really  inter- 
ested in  the  arguments  we  give  in  terms  of  interoperability  and 
connectivity.  They  tend  to  see  arms  sales  as  an  extension  of  foreign 
policy,  which  is  to  engage  as  many  suppliers  as  possible  and  coun- 
tries as  possible  in  their  continued  existence.  It  is  a  strategy  that 
in  a  way  worked  and  did  not  work  for  Kuwait,  but  is  one  that  they 
will  apply  as  well. 

I  do  think  the  U.S.  military  will  continue  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
host  governments,  but  the  degree  of  cooperation  could  depend  in- 
creasingly on  regime  perceptions  that  Islamist  criticism  of  the  U.S. 
ties  will  weaken  legitimacy.  But  if  we  are  seen  to  pull  out  in  the 
face  of  these  threats,  in  tne  face  of  terrorist  actions,  that  will  be 
interpreted  that  the  United  States  is  not  willing  to  live  up  to  its 
security  commitments  and  it  will  encourage  the  militants  to  further 
activity. 

I  will  end  there. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Yaphe. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Yaphe  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  We  now  turn  to  Henri  Barkey,  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  Lehigh. 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRI  BARKEY,  PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE,  LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Barkey.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress this  committee.  I  have  submitted  a  statement  for  the  record, 
so  I  will  just  highlight  some  of  the  important  issues  and  some  of 
the  challenges  I  see,  and  I  will  try  to  focus  on  those  things  that 
most  of  the  debate  on  the  question  of  Iraq  and  the  Kurds,  in  my 
view,  has  missed. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Without  objection,  your  full  statement  will  be 
made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Barkey.  One  of  the  things  that  has  not  been  addressed,  I 
think,  in  the  debate  on  northern  Iraq  is  the  importance  of  northern 
Iraq  to  U.S.  policy.  We  have  always  interpreted  this  as  being  a  hu- 
manitarian effort,  and  I  would  submit  to  you  that  this  was  more 
than  a  humanitarian  effort. 

Northern  Iraq  represented,  in  terms  of  U.S.  policy,  Iraq  itself, 
the  humane  aspect  of  American  policy,  because  if  you  think  of 
American  policy  toward  Iraq,  it  is  one  of  sanctions,  retaliation  and 
squeezing  Saddam  Hussein  as  much  as  possible;  whereas  in  north- 
ern Iraq  the  United  States  tried  to  help  a  destitute  population,  a 
population  that  had  been  subject  to  terrible  suffering.  And  there- 
fore the  message  that  was  conveyed  to  the  region,  where  many  are 
hostile  to  the  United  States  over  our  policy,  was  one  of  firmness, 
but  also  was  one  of  compassion  that  people  appreciated  even  if  they 
didn't  agree  with  it.  So  in  that  sense,  symbolically  northern  Iraq 
presented  a  very  important  part  of  U.S.  policy. 
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Clearly,  northern  Iraq  also  provided  an  important  reminder  that 
Saddam  Hussein  and  Iraq  had  a  long  way  to  go  before  being  reha- 
bilitated. This  is  the  one  place  where  the  United  States  could  exert 
an  enormous  amount  of  pressure  on  the  Iraqi  body  politic  and  Iraqi 
society,  and  it  was  a  place  where  clandestine  activities  could  be 
mounted  from. 

In  terms  of  some  of  the  immediate  implications  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments, I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  things  that  maybe 
the  press  and  the  rest  of  the  debate  has  missed.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Barzani,  by  making  alliance  with  Saddam  Hussein,  has  allowed 
Iraqi  intelligence  operators  to  essentially  control  now,  or  penetrate, 
the  whole  of  northern  Iraq  and  force  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
its  personnel  and  its  dependents,  given  the  lack  of  security.  But  I 
also  would  say  that  it  is  too  early  to  assess  the  long-term  impact 
of  this  alliance  in  northern  Iraq,  and  I  do  believe  that  despite  the 
perception  of  U.S.  inactivity  in  northern  Iraq  among  the  Kurds, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  support  and  admiration  for  the  United 
States,  and  this  deal  between  Mr.  Barzani  and  Saddam  Hussein 
has  not  been  that  well  received  by  the  Kurdish  population  in  north- 
ern Iraq. 

In  addition  to  the  PUK,  which  has  not  been  defeated,  that  still 
has  a  very  large  contingent  of  troops  in  the  mountains  on  the  Ira- 
nian border,  the  Iraqi  Kurdish  society  was  always  divided;  and 
Barzani's  deal  with  Saddam — after  all,  the  perpetrator  of  the  larg- 
est massacres  on  Kurds  in  recent  history — will  ultimately,  I  be- 
lieve, create  a  counterreaction  against  Mr.  Barzani  in  northern 
Iraq. 

Beyond  that,  can  Mr.  Barzani  trust  Saddam  Hussein?  At  this 
time,  I  would  argue  that  both  leaders  need  each  other.  In  order  for 
Barzani  to  convince  the  West  and  the  Kurds  that  the  embrace  of 
Saddam  is  a  shortlived  affair,  he  needs  Saddam's  cooperation.  Sad- 
dam has  to  control  the  excesses  of  his  intelligence  operators  in  the 
north  and  not  intervene  too  much  in  the  affairs  of  northern  Iraq, 
to  pretend  that  he  is  not  that  closely  allied  with  Mr.  Barzani. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Barzani  provides  Saddam  Hussein  a 
great  deal  of  legitimacy.  After  all,  the  Kurds  are  the  primary  vic- 
tims of  Iraqi  oppression,  and  for  a  Kurd  of  the  stature  of  Mr. 
Barzani  to  embrace  Saddam  Hussein  actually  provides  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  legitimacy. 

Paradoxically,  I  would  say  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Barzani's 
ability  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  from  Saddam  rests 
very  much  on  the  continued  U.S.  presence  and  certainly  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  Operation  Provide  Comfort.  This  is  why,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Pelletreau  testified  earlier,  he  has  asked  the 
United  States  to  continue  its  humanitarian  efforts,  to  continue  Op- 
eration Provide  Comfort  and  the  overflights,  because  he  knows  that 
without  U.S.  support  Saddam  Hussein  will  most  likely  invade  or 
control  the  north  even  more  forcefully. 

This  creates  one  of  the  great  dilemmas  for  the  United  States: 
What  will  happen  to  Operation  Provide  Comfort?  Operation  Pro- 
vide Comfort  is  not  popular  in  Turkey;  and  it  comes  due  in  Decem- 
ber, and  as  far  as  most  Turks  are  concerned,  it  has  lost  its  raison 
d'etre,  and  as  a  result,  we  will  see  a  great  deal  of  pressure  from 
Turkey,  from  the  public  and  Islamist  wing  of  the  government  to  do 
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something  about  Operation  Provide  Comfort,  maybe  not  eliminate 
it  completely,  but  the  price  the  United  States  will  have  to  pay  for 
its  continuation  will  be,  I  think,  exceedingly  high. 

I  would  like  to  end  with  an  observation.  It  is  true  that  as  long 
as  Saddam  Hussein  remains  in  Baghdad  he  has  only  one  purpose 
and  only  one  raison  d'etre,  and  that  is  to  trv  to  attack  the  United 
States  or  try  to  undermine  U.S.  policy  in  the  region,  and  he  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  he  achieves  his  desired  results. 

What  are  those  results?  I  think  at  this  time  it  is  to  just  whittle 
away  at  U.S.  influence  and  whittle  away  at  U.S.  policy  in  the  re- 
gion, and  he  doesn't  have  much  else  to  do,  frankly.  I  think  as  long 
as  he  is  there,  this  is  what  he  will  do  and  we  will  continue  having 
one  crisis  after  another  with  Saddam  Hussein. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barkey. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Barkey  appears  in  the  appendix.] 

Chairman  Oilman.  I  would  like  to  address  these  questions  to  the 
entire  panel  and  whoever  wishes  to  respond  can  do  so. 

How  large  a  following  does  Osama  bin  Laden  have  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  why  has  Saudi  Arabia  not  sought  to  pressure  bin  Laden's 
family  to  bring  about  his  return;  do  vou  have  any  idea? 

Ms.  Yaphe.  I  think  that  Osama  bin  Laden  doesn't  have  a  wide 
body  of  supporters  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  larger  Saudi  oppositionist 
group,  which  he  tends  to  feed  into,  the  Committee  for  the  Defense 
of  Legitimate  Rights,  which  is  based  in  London,  has  a  shrinking 
base  of  popularity  as  well. 

Why  the  Saudis  don't  pressure  his  family,  it  is  not  a  Saudi  tactic 
to  do  so.  The  Saudis,  I  don't  think  want  him  back.  But  they  have 
stripped  him  of  his  citizenship  and  tried  to  limit  his  ability  to  ac- 
cess ways  to  continue  to  funnel  support  to  the  oppositionists. 

Mr.  Gause.  I  think  that  the  unprecedented  nature  of  stripping 
him  of  his  citizenship  was  something  that  the  Saudis  took  only 
after  consultation  with  his  family,  and  in  the  Arabic  press,  mem- 
bers of  his  family  have  denounced  him.  I  think  that  perhaps  more 
important  than  the  people  who  actively  follow  him  in  Saudi  Arabia 
are  the  people  who  are  sitting  on  the  fence,  that  while  they  don't 
necessarily  see  him  as  the  answer  to  their  problems,  they  also  won- 
der about  the  government. 

It  is  that  floating  middle,  I  think,  that  is  the  important  political 
constituency  in  Saudi  Arabia  now.  I  don't  think  bin  Laden  has  an 
insight  into  what  they  want  or  any  large  following  among  them, 
but  they  are  somewhat  up  for  grabs. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Any  other  comments? 

What  is  the  overall  motivation  for  Qatar's  independent  foreign 
policy  and  what  is  the  state  of  their  relations  with  their  fellow  Oulf 
states  since  they  walked  out  of  a  Oulf  summit  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber? 

Ms.  Yaphe.  Qatar  has  tried  to  establish  itself  independently  in 
a  lot  of  ways,  not  just  with  its  independent  foreign  policy.  They  are 
trying  to  distinguish  Qatar  and  Qatar's  needs  as  separate  from  the 

occ. 

The  OCC  is  not  a  smoothly  functioning,  coherent  organization 
where  all  six  states  march  in  single  step  to  one  policy.  Qatar  has 
its  own  goals.  Some  of  it  has  to  do  with  shoring  up  support  against 
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Bahrain  in  the  dispute  over  the  Hawar  Islands  in  which  there  is 
a  danger;  they  would  like  to  suck  the  United  States  into  that  de- 
bate. 

But  the  new  government  there  is  trying  to  establish  itself  as  the 
authority  and  the  government.  It  was  not  only  first  or  ahead  of  its 
Gulf  allies  with  Iran  and  with  Iraq  in  terms  of  the  need  for  more 
ties,  but  also  is  one  of  the  first  and  only  Gulf  states  to  talk  about 
trade  agreements  with  Israel.  So  they  do  stand  out  a  bit  dif- 
ferently. 

Mr.  Gause.  The  new  emir  who  took  over  in  June  of  last  year,  dis- 
placing his  father  in  a  palace  coup,  did  feel  very  strongly  that  some 
of  the  other  governments  in  the  GCC  perhaps  were  not  sympa- 
thetic to  his  rule  and  were  more  sympathetic  to  his  father;  and  the 
fact  that  his  father  took  a  tour  of  GrCC  capitals  after  he  was  de- 
posed and  was  received  by  all  the  heads  of  State  I  think  just  ex- 
cited fears  in  Qatar  that  there  might  be  support  for  his  father's  re- 
turn to  power. 

So  I  think  that  much  of  Qatari  foreign  policy  is  reflection  of  a  de- 
sire to  find  international  support,  be  it  from  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel  or 
the  United  States,  to  shore  up  and  assure  the  legitimacy  of  the  cur- 
rent regime. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Can  I  ask  you,  to  what  degree  is  Yemen  har- 
boring or  serving  as  a  transit  point  for  terrorists  to  Sudan,  Iran  or 
other  radical  Islamic  states? 

Mr.  Gause.  I  think  that  if  such  activities  are  occurring  in  Yemen, 
it  is  not  because  the  government  is  supporting  them,  but  because 
the  government  can't  control  its  territory  in  Yemen.  You  have  a 
history  in  Yemen  of  relatively  weak  central  governments,  particu- 
larly after  the  unification  of  Yemen  in  1990,  an  attempt  to  meld 
together  two  very  different  regimes.  This  is  a  place  where  the  gov- 
ernment might  rule  in  the  capital,  but  its  say  in  the  countryside 
in  many  instances  is  very,  very  limited.  Tribal  independence  is  very 
strong  in  Yemen  as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  these  days, 
and  there  is  a  political  grouping  in  Yemen,  the  Reform  Party,  that 
has  contacts — that  represents  Islamic  political  sentiment  in  Yemen, 
or  at  least  some  strains  of  it,  and  probably  has  contacts  with  Is- 
lamic groups  elsewhere. 

But  I  think  if  there  are  things  like  bases  in  Yemen,  which  I 
haven't  seen  much  evidence  of  recently  from  the  public  sources, 
they  exist  basically  because  the  government  has  a  hard  time  ex- 
tending its  control  over  all  the  territory  of  the  country. 

Chainnan  Gilman.  How  close  is  the  Yemeni  president  to  Iraq? 

Mr.  Gause.  He  was  one  of  the  Arab  leaders  who  was  supportive 
of  Iraq  during  the  Gulf  crisis;  although  the  Yemenis  made  it  very 
clear  that  they  didn't  accept  the  invasion  of  Kuwait,  but  they  didn't 
like  us  coming  in  to  try  to  reverse  it  either. 

I  think  that  in  large  measure  Iraqi-Yemeni  relations  have  cooled 
off  enormously  for  two  reasons — first,  Saddam  Hussein  was  a  loser, 
he  couldn't  do  anything  for  Yemen;  and  second,  the  Yemenis  have 
worked  to  try  to  repair  relations  with  Saudi  Arabia,  particularly 
since  1994  and  the  abortive  civil  war  in  Yemen  to  the  point  that 
they  are  negotiating  border  questions,  that  senior  Saudi  officials 
are  receiving  senior  Yemeni  officials  these  days;  and  that  wouldn't 
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be  happening  if  there  were  a  strong  Iraqi  connection  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ali  Abdallah  Salih  right  now. 

Ms.  Yaphe.  I  think  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  Salih  does 
have  some  openings  to  the  Iraqis  and  will  continue  to  look  to  them 
when  he  can  for  certain  kinds  of  assistance.  The  point  is  that  the 
Yemenis  paid  heavily  and  dearly  for  their  support  for  Saddam  after 
the  invasion  of  Kuwait;  that  Yemenis,  which  were  the  backbone  of 
labor  in  the  Gulf,  found  that  most  of  them  were  sent  home.  Like 
the  Palestinians,  they  were  shut  out  of  the  Gulf  states;  this  hurt 
the  Yemeni  budget  considerably.  There  is  not  much  of  a  budget  to 
begin  with,  but  the  point  is  that  in  losing  those  worker  remit- 
tances, Salih  paid  dearly  for  his  support  for  Saddam  Hussein. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  With  regard  to  Bahrain,  is  the  government 
under  any  internal  pressure  to  discontinue  hosting  our  U.S.  fleet 
headquarters? 

Ms.  Yaphe.  I  don't  think  we  have  seen  indication  that  they  are 
under  heavy  pressure.  It  is  a  possibility.  The  attacks  that  have 
happened  in  Bahrain  have  been  targeted  against  foreigners  and 
against  restaurants  and  facilities  and  banks,  for  example,  where 
foreigners  go,  but  Americans  haven't  been  the  targets. 

I  think  that  there  was  a  statement  awhile  back  by  one  of  the 
Bahraini  opposition  groups  saying  we  have  nothing  against  the 
United  States  per  se.  We  are  looking  for  ways  to  move  our  agenda 
with  the  government,  which  is  an  opening  of  the  political  process, 
restoration  of  the  national  assembly  and  an  end  to  economic  and 
political  discrimination. 

Now,  that  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  not  at  risk  there.  We  are  at 
risk  because  the  unrest  has  taken  quite  an  ugly  turn  in  the  past 
2  years.  There  is  a  danger  there.  But  the  oppositionists  have  not 
made  a  major  point.  Will  that  come  in  time?  Probably,  because  the 
situation  seems  to  be  getting  more  radicalized  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Gause.  I  think  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  there  hasn't  been 
an  attack  on  American  facilities  in  Bahrain.  The  attacks  on  foreign- 
ers have  been  directed  very  much  against  Southeast  Asians,  who 
are  seen  by  Bahrainis  as  taking  jobs  that  Bahrainis  would  like  to 
have. 

I  did  mention  in  my  prepared  statement,  which  I  hope  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record  also 

Chairman  Gilman.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gause  [continuing].  That  the  Bahraini  opposition  has  been 
extremely  self-controlled  in  trying  to  avoid  any  kind  of  provocation 
by  attacking  U.S.  personnel  or  U.S.  facilities,  which  are  very  promi- 
nent in  Bahrain.  It  is  the  home  port  for  the  5th  Fleet. 

Ms.  Yaphe.  I  think  one  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  is  that,  unlike 
any  of  the  other  Gulf  states,  the  Bahrainis  have  had  a  foreign  pres- 
ence there  since  before  World  War  II,  so  they  are  more  accustomed 
to  a  foreign  presence  than  most  of  the  other  Gulf  states  are.  That 
may  explain  a  little  bit  of  their  tolerance  so  far. 

Chairman  Ghjvian.  To  all  the  panelists,  do  you  consider  our  poli- 
cies in  the  recent  Iraq  crisis  to  have  been  a  success? 

Ms.  Yaphe.  That  is  a  tough  question.  I  would  have  to  say  mixed 
success  in  the  sense  that  I  would  agree  with  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment earlier  that  it  does  weaken  Saddam  strategically.  He  can't  fly. 
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It  harms  his  military  ability  to  train,  perhaps,  but  I  don't  think 
that  was  Saddam's  overriding  consideration,  and  I  would  have  to 
see  that  Saddam's  ability  to  extend  or  to  appear  to  have  extended 
his  control  over  the  north 

Chairman  Oilman.  Professor  Barkey. 

Mr.  Barkey.  Well,  just  that  the  United  States  did  not  have  many 
options  in  northern  Iraq.  Once  Saddam  moved  in,  nobody  could 
have  expected  Barzani  to  make  such  a  deal  with  Saddam  Hussein. 
Everybody  knew  that  he  was  maintaining  contacts  with  Saddam, 
but  getting  Saddam's  active  military  support  to  attack  the  PUK 
was  not  expected.  And  I  think  the  United  States,  once  the  oper- 
ation started,  had  very  few  options. 

If  you  remember,  one  of  the  things  that  the  United  States  could 
have  done  maybe  was  to  hit  the  Iraqi  Republican  Ouard  positions 
as  they  moved  toward  Irbil,  but  to  do  that,  you  need  to  use  aircraft 
from  the  Turkish  bases  and  the  Turks  would  not  have  allowed  the 
United  States  to  do  something  like  that.  Therefore,  we  had  very 
limited  options. 

So  in  that  sense,  it  is  a  major  setback  for  us  to  have  lost  north- 
ern Iraq  to  Saddam.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that,  strate- 
gically speaking,  he  is  being  squeezed  because  the  no-fly  zone  has 
been  taken  out  to  the  33rd  parallel,  and  having  American  planes 
flying  in  the  suburbs  of  Baghdad  is  not  a  comfortable  feeling  for 
anybody  in  the  regime. 

So  it  is  definitely,  as  Dr.  Yaphe  said,  a  mixed  bag  at  this  stage. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Professor  Oause. 

Mr.  Oause.  We  were  plaving  a  very  bad  hand  up  there,  and  not 
much  good  has  come  out  of  what  has  happened,  I  think,  for  Amer- 
ican policy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  suggest  a  sub- 
stantially different  result.  I  don't  think  that  anybody  has  the  stom- 
ach for  going  into  Iraqi  Kurdistan  and  actually  trying  to  secure  the 
territory  on  the  ground.  But  it  certainly,  I  think,  strengthens  Sad- 
dam Hussein  politically  within  Iraq;  and  it  showed  up  some  of  the 
tensions  in  the  region  over  the  support  that  many  people  in  the 
Arab  world  and  many  governments  in  the  Arab  world  have  for  the 
restoration  of  Iraqi  sovereignty  over  all  of  Iraqi  territory,  no  matter 
who  is  running  Iraq. 

Chairman  Oilman.  There  was  some  contention  that  had  we  paid 
more  attention  to  the  negotiations  between  the  two  Kurdish  fac- 
tions and  gone  along  with  the  request  for  $1  million,  that  we  could 
have  prevented  the  hostility. 

Anyone  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Professor  Barkey. 

Mr.  Barkey.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  is,  we  should  not  just  look 
at  that  specific  issue  in  terms  of  understanding  the  divisions  be- 
tween the  two  Kurdish  factions.  I  think,  to  the  extent  that  our  pol- 
icy was  wrong  in  northern  Iraq,  it  really  dates  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation  of  the  no-fly  zone  in  the  north;  that  is  to  say, 
the  United  States,  in  coordination  with  its  allies,  decided  that 
northern  Iraq  was  part  and  parcel  of  Iraq  and,  therefore,  applied 
an  embargo  on  northern  Iraq  which  was  coupled  with  an  embargo 
that  Saddam  Hussein  imposed  on  the  north. 

So  having  been  to  northern  Iraq,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  condi- 
tions in  northern  Iraq  were  terrible,  and  our  mistake  was — and 
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that  applies  to  both  administrations,  President  Bush's  and  Presi- 
dent Clinton's  administration — to  look  at  northern  Iraq  as  simply 
part  of  Iraq,  instead  of  trying  to  help  the  Kurds  rebuild  northern 
Iraq,  rebuild  some  of  their  industries  and  use  northern  Iraq  as  a 
showcase  to  the  rest  of  Iraq  and  say,  look,  if  you  stand  up  to  Sad- 
dam Hussein,  if  you  don't  go  along  with  Saddam  Hussein,  your  con- 
ditions, your  living  conditions,  your  political  conditions  will  get  bet- 
ter. 

So  given  the  fact  that  the  region  of  northern  Iraq  was  so 
squeezed  by  us  and  by  the  Iraqis,  every  single  penny  became  an 
issue  of  contention  between  the  two  factions;  and  that,  I  believe,  is 
at  the  root  of  the  divisions  between  Mr.  Talabani  and  Mr.  Barzani. 
Sure,  the  United  States  could  have  spent  that  $1  million,  but  one 
can  even  argue  that  the  United  States  went  90  percent  of  the  way 
to  get  those  groups  reconciled  to  each  other  and  did  not  go  the  last 
10  percent. 

But  I  think  fundamentally  the  policy  was  wrong  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Ms.  Yaphe.  I  also  think  we  are  dealing  with  endemic  hatreds  be- 
tween two  groups;  and  fighting  goes  far  beyond  these  recent  inci- 
dents, and  I  think  there  is  very  little  we  could  do.  We  have  tried 
over  the  years  to  bring  them  together.  If  they  didn't  do  it  in  1991 
when  they  had  their  best  opportunity  to  come  together  and  when 
Barzani  virtually  brought  Talabani  into  the  government,  despite 
the  results  of  the  election,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  5  years 
later  they  were  going  to  paper  over  their  differences  because  we 
asked  them  to. 

Mr.  Gause.  I  wouldn't  play  up  the  long-term  differences,  though. 
I  mean,  these  are  two  factions  that  have  worked  together  when  it 
seemed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  both  leaderships  and  have  split 
apart,  and  I  do  think  that  if  we  had  committed  more  resources  up 
there,  there  might  not  have  been  this  intense  fight  for  control  of 
every  road  and  every  village  and  every  little  bit  of  aid  that  came 
in. 

I  don't  know  if  the  United  States  has  enough  money  to  make 
both  sides  happy  in  the  Kurdish  dispute,  but  we  certainly  didn't 
put  that  much  money  in  there,  I  don't  think. 

Chairman  Oilman.  Let  me  ask  the  panelists,  all  of  you,  to  what 
extent  are  the  Gulf  monarchies  sharing  the  burden  of  the  defense 
of  the  Gulf,  what  do  each  of  the  Gulf  states  provide  U.S.  forces,  and 
how  do  you  assess  their  cooperation  with  our  nation  in  the  recent 
crisis  with  Iraq? 

Ms.  Yaphe.  I  don't  have  at  hand  the  exact — I  think  you  need  to 
direct  that  question  to  the  State  Department  and  to  the  people  who 
actually  present  them  with  the  bills  for  burden -sharing — we  call  it 
responsibility-sharing  now,  I  think — in  terms  of  just  how  much  has 
been  paid. 

The  Kuwaitis,  I  think,  have  been  fairly  consistent  in  paying, 
when  they  have  been  asked,  for  the  deployments,  especially  after 
the  1994-1995  crises;  although  there  is  increasing  questioning  and 
I  think  a  reluctance  to  pay  when  the  bill  is  presented  each  time 
we  decide  that  another  deployment  is  needed  because  another 
threat  is  pressing  on  them. 
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But  I  think  you  need  to  address  that  question  to  the  people  who 
are  actually  following  those  requests  and  who  have  been  following 
that  more  closely. 

Mr.  Gause.  I  think  that  we  can  probably  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween facilities  access  and  money.  On  money,  of  course,  there  is  al- 
ways going  to  be  haggling  over  who  pays  for  what,  as  I  think  that 
we  are  probably  engaged  in  such  a  negotiation  with  the  Saudis 
right  now  about  the  transfer  of  our  operations  to  an  air  base  south 
of  Riyadh  from  Dhahran.  But  in  terms  of  use  of  facilities,  the  Gulf 
states  have  been  pretty  forthcoming  since  the  Gulf  war.  We  have 
equipment  pre-positioned,  brigade-level  equipment  in  Kuwait  and 
in  Qatar,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  negotiating  with  the  UAE  on 
that. 

We  have  access  to  air  bases  and  naval  facilities  throughout  the 
region.  I  think  that  our  access  to  facilities  will  continue  when  we 
request  it,  if  we  present  the  bill  for  cash  money  for  specific  oper- 
ations, that  there  might  be  some  reluctance. 

In  the  recent  crisis,  I  think  that  it  was  clear  that  the  temporary 
confusion  about  Kuwait  accepting  the  ground  forces  that  the  Presi- 
dent sent  over  had  more  to  do  with  just  the  timing  of  information 
to  the  Kuwaiti  Government,  and  it  seemed  that  once  they  could  go 
through  their  own  channels,  they  were  very  receptive  aoout  that. 

More  serious,  of  course,  is  the  Saudis  who  very  publicly  made  it 
known  that  they  wouldn't  allow  bases  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  be  used 
for  a  strike  on  Iraq.  I  think  that  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons  for 
that.  One  is  strategic.  There  is  a  fear  in  Saudi  Arabia  that  an  in- 
creasingly weakened  Iraq  will  only  be  an  invitation  for  a  greater 
Iranian  role  in  the  region,  and  even  though  the  policy  of  dual  con- 
tainment says  that  balancing  Iraq  and  Iran  is  not  something  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  do,  I  think  in  the  Gulf  region  that  bal- 
ancing of  Iraqi  power  and  Iranian  power  is  still  the  foundation  of 
most  of  their  approach  to  the  strategy  of  the  region. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  Saudi  reluctance,  I  think  has  to  do  with 
the  publicity  that  would  come  with  that  kind  of  a  strike.  We  have 
seen  two  American  facilities  or  two  Saudi  facilities  which  Ameri- 
cans are  using,  struck  by  terrorist  bombs  within  the  last  year, 
within  the  last  12  months,  and  I  think  that  it  is  something  that 
the  Saudis  are  aware  of  They  are  reluctant  to  be  seen  as  being 
simply  a  staging  ground  for  American  military  activity,  because 
they  think  that  that  excites  some  amount  of  domestic  problems  for 
them. 

So  I  think,  on  those  two  grounds,  they  were  very  reluctant  to  be 
identified  publicly  with  us  in  this  latest  round  of  confrontation. 

Chairman  Oilman.  What  is  our  government  doing  or  should  be 
doing  to  encourage  political  opening  and  democratization  among 
the  Gulf  states? 

Ms.  Yaphe.  What  we  are  doing,  I  think,  is  trying  not  to — again, 
these  are  questions  that  Ambassador  Pelletreau  can  really  answer 
better  in  terms  of  what  they  are  doing. 

What  we  can  be  doing  or  should  be  doing,  we  have  to  be  careful 
how  we  proceed  with  that,  because  if  we  push  too  hard,  we  get  re- 
sentment that  we  are  interfering  in  their  internal  affairs,  we  really 
don't  understand  their  culture  and  that  really,  within  their  culture, 
traditions  and  law  have  preserved  democracy  according  to  their 
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own  customs.  If  we  try  to  impose  Western  values  and  Western  un- 
derstanding, we  are  simply  going  to  contribute  to  destabilization  of 
the  regimes.  So  this  is  a  very  difficult  walk  for  us  to  go  down. 

I  think  we  are  trying  to  encourage  small  openings,  some  kind  of 
liberalization,  increased  participation,  but  again,  it  is  a  delicate 
road  for  us  to  go  with  them. 

Mr.  Gause.  I  don't  think  we  are  doing  anything  to  increase  polit- 
ical participation  or  openness  in  any  of  the  monarchical  regimes  in 
the  Gulf  for  the  very  reasons  that  Dr.  Yaphe  mentioned.  It  is  hard. 
These  are  countries  that  support  us  in  foreign  policy  issues  for  the 
most  part.  We  don't  like  to  press  them.  We  press  them  on  other 
things  that  are  more  important  to  us. 

But  I  do  think  that  there  are  some  issues  that  the  United  States 
could  raise  profitably  with  these  regimes.  To  just  open  up  and  have 
elections  in  a  place  like  Saudi  Arabia  wouldn't  necessarily  be  in 
America's  best  interests,  because  the  best  organized  political  and 
social  forces  are  Islamists,  and  while  we  can  probably  get  along 
with  some  strains  of  Islamic  opinion  in  the  Gulf,  there  are  other 
strains  that  we  can't  get  along  with  and  that  actively  oppose  us. 

I  think  that  Kuwait  is  a  good  model  here.  The  Kuwaitis  have  a 
pretty  open  political  system.  And  it  is  not  so  much  that  Islamists 
can  take  advantage  of  that  openness  to  organize,  because  Islamists 
can  organize  all  throughout  the  region.  They  have  networks  of 
mosques  and  schools  and  charitable  organizations.  They  have  the 
physical  space  to  organize  politically.  It  is  getting  that  kind  of 
space  for  other  political  tendencies  in  the  region  to  organize.  And 
I  think  if  the  U.S.  Government  can  encourage  its  friends  in  the  re- 
gion to  maybe  open  up  for  these  other  groups,  open  up  other  space, 
whether  it  be  in  the  press,  whether  it  be  for  social  organizations, 
whether  it  be  academic  freedom,  whether  it  be  greater  social  inter- 
change— we  hardly  have  any  Fulbright  scholarships  for  these 
places,  because  they  are  rich  countries — to  bring  people  over  to  the 
States,  to  get  to  know  them  and  to  get  them  to  know  us. 

I  think  if  we  worked  on  the  civil  society  side  as  a  first  step,  that 
might  be  an  encouraging  way  to  signal  to  these  governments  that 
we  could  bear  greater,  more  open  conversation  in  their  countries. 
We  don't  see  a  problem  with  that,  and  maybe  that  could  help  them 
to  go  that  way  too. 

Chairman  GiLMAN.  Do  our  panelists  have  any  closing  comments 
before  we  wind  up? 

Ms.  Yaphe.  No.  Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  us  today  to 
come  and  appear  before  you.  I  think  that  you  will  find  in  our  state- 
ments, if  you  have  time  to  read  them,  that  we  have  a  lot  of  the  an- 
swers to  the  many  questions,  the  good  questions  that  were  asked 
this  morning  and  in  the  letters  to  us. 

Mr.  Gause.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Barkey.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Gilman.  I  want  to  thank  Judith  Yaphe  and  Professor 
Gause  and  Professor  Barkey  for  your  patience  and  your  willingness 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  expertise. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:30  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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The  Committee  on  International  Relations  meets  today  to  discuss  Administration 
policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  recent  months,  the  region  has  been  rocked  by  a  number  of 
serious  incidents.  They  include  Iranian-inspired  unrest  in  Bahrain,  a  major  bombing  at 
a  U.S.  military  housing  complex  in  Saudi  Arabia  that  cost  the  lives  of  19  Americans,  and 
Saddam  Hussein's  incursion  into  northern  Iraq.  These  events,  apparently  catching  the 
Administration  off  balance,  have  called  into  serious  question  the  sustainability  of  its  "dual 
containment"  policy  toward  Iran  and  Iraq. 

The  June  bombing  in  Saudi  Arabia  has  left  that  country  reluctant  to  back  a  strong  U.S. 
policy  toward  Saddam  Hussein.  This,  in  turn,  is  likely  to  make  both  Saddam  in  Iraq  and 
the  clerical  regime  in  Iran  believe  they  can  challenge  U.S.  policy  in  the  Gulf  with  impunity. 
Some  of  the  recent  reports  issued  on  the  bombing  in  Dahran  suggest  the  Administration 
could  have  done  more  to  prevent  that  tragic  occurrence. 

In  northern  Iraq,  Saddam  Hussein  saw  the  United  States  as  asleep  at  the  switch. 
The  Administration  was  cutting  back  its  Provide  Comfort  flights  to  please  Turkey,  and  it 
issued  only  a  mild  protest  when  Iran  mounted  an  incursion  into  northern  Iraq  this  past 
July.  Saddam  also  saw  the  United  States  keep  its  efforts  to  mediate  between  feuding 
Kurdish  factions  at  a  low  level,  and  fail  to  approve  a  mere  $1  million  for  a  neutral  security 
force  sought  by  the  Kurds. 

During  1996,  the  Administration  failed  to  force  Iraq  to  allow  U.N.  weapons 
inspectors  unimpeded  access  to  weapons  facilities,  and  the  U.N.  Security  Council  issued 
only  mild  condemnations  of  Saddam's  footdragging  on  the  inspections.  Saddam  took  his 
opportunity,  and  he  struck  successfully,  regaining  control  of  northern  Iraq  and  ending 
U.S.-supported  covert  operations  to  unseat  him. 

The  Administration's  hands-off  policy  toward  the  unrest  in  Bahrain,  which  goes  back 
to  late  1994,  emboldened  Iran  to  meddle  there.  This  past  June,  Bahrain  uncovered  an 
Iranian  plot  to  destabilize  the  government  and  install  an  Islamic  Republic.  Two  days  later, 
the  Administration  barely  protested  when  Qatar,  supposedly  a  U.S.  ally,  invited  two 
Iranian  frigates  to  make  a  port  visit  there. 

No  wonder  Iran  decided  to  conduct  its  own  incursion  into  northern  Iraq  in  July, 
setting  the  stage  for  Saddam's  offensive  which  captured  Irbil  last  month.  In  sum,  Iran  and 
Iraq  have  knocked  the  Administration's  dual  containment  policy  onto  the  ropes.  A 
continued  failure  of  U.S.  leadership  could  lead  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait  to  question  the 
U.S.  commitment,  and  to  cast  their  lots  with  Saddam  Hussein  and  Iran's  President 
Rafsanjani.  The  administration  needs  to  carefully  reevaluate  the  deterioration  of  its 
position  in  the  Gulf. 

We  will  hear  first  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Near  East,  Robert 
Pelletreau,  who  recently  visited  Turkey  and  met  with  Kurdish  leader  Masud  Barzani. 
We   look   forward   to   learning   the   results   of  that   meeting,    and   to   discussing  the 
Administration's  policy  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  particularly  Iraq,  given  the  recent 
events  in  the  region. 

Secretary  Pelletreau  was  unable  to  appear  before  our  committee  when  it  held  a 
hearing  recently  to  discuss  whether  Syria  was  a  peace  partner  or  a  rogue  regime. 
So  it  is  appropriate  that  today     we  follow  up  with  Secretary  Pelletreau  about  the 
administration's  policies  towards  Syria,  especially  in  light  of  the  reported  movements  of 
Syria's  armed  forces  towards  Israel  in  the  past  few  days.  ### 
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DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
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Before  the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations 

September  25,  1996 

Mr.  Chairman,  (Usdoguished  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
you  to  review  recent  devdopments  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Afiica.  I  would  like  to  focus  my 
remarks  on  the  central  dements  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  region:  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  our 
response  to  Iraq's  aggression  and  international  terrorism,  and  our  cooperation  with  our  allies  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

An  extraordinarily  wide  range  of  U.S.  national  interests  converge  in  the  Middle  East. 
Among  these  cmdal  national  interests  are: 

Achieving  a  just,  lasting  and  comprehensive  peace  between  Israd  and  its  net^ibors; 

Maintaining  our  long-standing  conunitment  to  Israd's  security  and  well-being; 

Combating  terrorism  and  countering  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

Nurturing  dose  relations  with  our  Gulf  allies  and  ensuring  the  United  States'  access  to  the 
area's  vital  petroleum  reserves; 

Promoting  democracy  and  respect  for  human  rigjits  and  for  the  rule  of  law;  and 

Enhandng  business  opportunities  for  American  companies. 

Promoting  these  interests  requires  that  we  continue  our  active  political  engagement  in  the 
region  and  back  it  with  American  mStaiy  power  —  with  the  support  and  cooperation  of  our  allies 
whenever  possible.  We  are  putting  special  energy  into  containing  the  disruption  from  rogue 
regimes  in  Iraq,  Iran  and  Libya,  and  into  denying  the  benefits  of  membership  in  the  community  of 
nations  to  extremists  who  foment  conflict 


MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  PROCESS 

The  United  States  has  been  active  in  the  quest  for  an  Arab-Isradi  peace  since  the  creation 
of  the  State  of  Israd  in  1948.  This  Administiation  has  maintained  this  stead&si  involvement  and 
commitment.  Under  U.S.  co-sponsorship,  Isiad  and  the  Palestinians  have  ^■J^gl^g^^^^  in  almost 
continuous  negotiations  since  the  Madrid  peace  conference  in  October  1991.  Prime  Minister 
Rabin  and  Chairman  ArafiU  shook  hands  on  the  White  House  lawn  three  years  ago  this  month. 
Israd  and  the  Palestinians  have  signed  cwo  major  agreements  which  are  nuyor  steps  along  the 
road  to  peace.   Also  since  that  handshake,  Jordan  has  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Israd;  the  Arab 
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League  economic  boycott  of  Israel  has  virtually  withered  away;  and  Israel  has  exchanged  ofBcial 
representatives  with  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Oman,  Qatar  and  Mauritania, 

Continued  U.S.  engagement  has  been  crucial  to  keeping  the  peace  process  on  track 
despite  numerous  setbacks  and  challenges  by  extremists  and  other  opponents  of  peace.  After 
eight  days  of  shullle  diplomajcy  in  April  Secretary  Christopher  negotiated  an  understanding  that 
created  a  new  mechanism  for  calming  the  situation  along  the  Israeli-Lebanese  border.  After 
fanatics  launched  a  scries  of  terrorist  attacks  in  Israel  earlier  this  year  in- the  hopes  of  putting  new 
obsucles  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs,  President  Clinton  gathered  29  world  leaders  at  Sbann  el- 
Sheikh  to  condemn  terrorism  and  express  their  support  for  Israel  and  the  peace  process.  The  U.S. 
has  kept  up  its  level  of  engagement  v^th  both  Israel  and  the  Arabs  since  the  election  of  the  new 
govenunent  in  Tei  Aviv  because  we  believe  that  progress  in  the  peace  process  is  not  only 
possible,  but  necessary. 


Palestinian  Track 

Over  the  last  three  and  a  half  years,  Israel  and  the  Palestinians  have  been  engaged  in  a 
historic  process  of  reconciliation.  Our  support  has  been  crucial  as  they  have  taken  courageous 
decisions  for  peace.  As  a  result  of  existing  Israel-Palestinian  agreements,  including  the  Interim 
Agreement  signed  in  Washington  a  year  ago,  Palestinians  now  govern  themselves  throughout 
Gaza  and  most  cities  of  the  West  Bank;  Israeli  and  Palestinian  security  forces  cooperzte  to  root 
out  the  terrorist  infrastructure  of  HAMAS  and  the  Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad. 

The  U.S.  has  been  working  closely  with  Prime  Minister  Netanyahu's  government  and  with 
the  Palestinians  to  keep  up  the  momentum  of  cooperation  across  a  broad  range  of  issues.  poUtical 
and  economic.  We  were  pleased  by  the  historic  meeting  between  PM  Netanyahu  and  Chairman 
Ara&l  earlier  this  month. 

Only  four  days  later.  Prime  Minister  Netanyahu  met  with  President  Clinton  in  Washington 
and  firmly  restated  his  govenunent's  cornniitmenl  to  achieving  peace  with  the  Palestinians.  The 
Prime  Minister  indicated  that  the  Israeli  government  remains  committed  to  implemeoding  cadstiog 
agreements  and  to  building  on  them  toward  a  comprehensive  peace  in  the  region.  The 
Palestinians  also  remain  committed  to  progress  in  this  historic  reconciliation  between  two  peoples 
whose  conflict  has  unsetdcd  the  entire  rcgioiL 

We  continue  to  monitor  carefiiDy  Palestinian  compliance  with  commitments  to  Isnel,  and 
we  remain  satisfied  that  they  are  adhering  to  bilateral  agreements.  On  August  12.  the  President 
once  again  stated  his  detenninatioii,  pursuant  to  the  Middle  East  Peace  Facilitation  Act,  to  renew 
the  suspension  of  certain  statutory  restrictions  on  the  PLO.  based  on  the  assessment  in  the  report 
to  Congress  of  July  13.  That  assessment  noted  that,  in  the  security  area,  the  Palestinian 
authorities  have  mounted  a  sustained  campaign  against  the  perpetrators  of  violence  and  tenorism. 
particularly  HAMAS  and  Islamic  Tihad. 

Both  Israel  and  the  United  States  are  committed  to  strengthening  the  economic 
underpinnings  of  peace.  We  have  taken  a  leadership  role  in  stimulating  the  international  donor 
community  to  advance  economic  development  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  Earlier  this  month,  at 
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a  U.S.-hosted  meeting  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Liaison  Conunittec  —  the  principal  coordination  mechanism 
for  the  West  Bank/Gaza  donor  effort  —  donors  examined  ways  to  accelerate  assistance  and  laid 
out  a  prograin  for  the  coming  months.  About  SI  .2  billion  of  the  5ve-year  total  of  S2.9  billion 
pledged  by  the  donors  has  already  been  disbursed  sbce  S^>tember  1993.  About  S19S  million  of 
the  United  States'  five-year  pledge  of  SSOO  million  has  been  released. 


Ssnrian  track 

The  United  States  continues  to  believe  that  only  a  comprehensive  peace  will  be  a  durable 
peace.  For  this  reason,  we  have  long  encouraged  and  facilitated  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Syria  and  Israel  and  LebanoiL  Both  the  new  Israeli  GoveJ7)ment  and  the  Government  of  Syria 
have  made  clear  that  they  are  committed  to  achieving  a  peacefiil  settlement  of  their  conflict 
through  negotiations.  Gaps  exist  between  the  two  parties  on  a  variety  of  issues,  including  the 
basis  on  which  to  resume  their  direct  talks.  Nevertiieless,  both  have  indicated  that  they  would  like 
to  see  negotiations  resume  and  will  woik  with  us  to  that  end.  We  are  currently  in  contact  with 
both  parties  and  will  continue  to  try  to  develop  an  agreed  formula  for  resuming  their  n^otiations. 


Lebanon  Track 

We  arc  also  interested  in  seeing  the  resumption  of  negotiations  between  Israd  and 
Lebanon  and  we  have  continued  to  urge  both  sides  to  be  prepared  to  exploit  opportunities  for 
peace.  The  Lebanese  government  has  indicated  that  it  looks  forward  to  proceeding  as  soon  as  a 
favorable  atmosphere  develops.  And  Israel,  focused  on  security  concerns  alor^  its  border  with 
Lebanon,  would  also  like  to  see  negotiations  resume.  We  will  adopt  a  practical  approach  to  the 
issues  when  the  negotiations  begin  again. 

The  Israel-Lebanon  Monitoring  Group  called  for  by  the  .^jril  26  understanding  brokered 
by  Secretary  Christopher  has  held  several  meetings  since  b^inning  operations  in  Jiily.  The 
Monitoring  Group  has  helped  ease  tensions  in  southern  Ld>anon  by  affording  Syria,  Lebanon  and 
Israel  a  forum  for  avoiding  escalation.  The  United  States  is  also  organizing  a  meeting  of  a 
consultative  group  called  the  Friends  of  Ldianon  to  assist  in  Ldianon's  reconstruction.  We  hope 
to  convene  the  meeting  in  October. 

On  September  IS,  Lebanon  completed  a  five-week  cyde  of  elections  in  which  all  128 
members  of  the  parliament  were  choseiL  The  dections  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  good  turnout  in 
most  regions  based  on  historical  standards.  Despite  sign^cam  flaws,  we  believe  these  elections 
represent  a  step  forward  for  Lebanoa  They  underscore  the  Lebanese  people's  desire  to  put  the 
war  years  bdiind  them  and  to  focus  on  strengthening  their  institutions  and  advandng  national 
reconciliation. 


lordan  Track 

The  treaty  of  peace  signed  by  Jordan  and  Israd  in  October  1994  is  a  model  for  regional 
peace  and  reconciliation.  In  January  of  this  year,  the  two  sides  signed  the  last  of  fourteen 
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implementing  agreements  called  for  in  the  treaty,  covering  such  areas  as  tourism,  trade  and 
economic  cooperation,  energy  and  transportation.  Commercial  air  service  between  Tel  Aviv  and 
Amman  began  in  April.  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Netanyahu  visited  Jordan  on  August  5.  and  there  is 
active  and  regular  dialogue  between  Jordanian  and  Israeli  officials  at  all  levels.  We  are  also 
witnessing  the  beginoings  of  cooperative  ventures  in  private  sector  areas,  such  as  agriculture  and 
manufacturing  —  small  steps,  perhaps,  but  important  to  laying  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace. 

The  commitment  shown  by  Presidem  Clinton  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  asMst  Jordan  has 
bolstered  King  Hussein's  resolve  and  highlighied  the  benefits  of  peace  for  the  Jordanian  people. 
Jordan's  bold  steps  toward  peace  with  Israd  have  been  matched  by  equally  courageous  domestic 
economic  reforms  that  will  lead  to  economic  well-being  and  strengthen  Jordan  as  a  bulwark  fin- 
peace  and  stability  in  the  region.  These  refianns  have  not  come  without  pain  and  disruption  for 
the  Jordanian  people.  We  appreciate  the  Congress's  generous  support  for  Jordan's  economic 
development  and  security. 


Mnltilatcral  laitiatives 

Israel's  bilateral  negotiations  with  Syria,  Lebanon.  Jordan  and  the  Palestinians  are  only 
part  of  the  peace  process.  The  peace  process's  multilateral  track  complements  the  four  bilateral 
tracks  by  fostering  regional  cooperation  on  issues  of  broad  importance  such  as  water,  the 
environment,  economic  development,  refugees  and  arms  control  and  security.  This  work  takes 
place  in  the  Multilateral  Working  Groiips.  We  believe  that  the  tangible  economic  progress 
resulting  tram  these  activities  will  give  the  people  of  the  r^on  a  greater  stake  in  the  peace 
process  and  strengthen  the  economic  underpinnings  of  peace. 

The  Water  Resources  Working  Group,  chaired  by  the  United  States,  is  undotaking  nx^or 
initiatives  in  the  areas  of  water  conservation:  regional  water  data  banks;  water  supply  and 
demand;  and  desalinatioa 

The  Environment  Workmg  Group's  activities  inchide  an  oil  spill  contingency  project  in  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba;  an  initiative  for  combating  desertification;  a  project  on  the  enviixmmental  heakb 
efiiscts  of  pesticides;  and  a  project  on  wastewater  treatment  and  reuse. 

The  Working  Group  on  Regional  Economic  Development  has  crested  a  R^onal  Business 
CouncQ  and  a  h^dle  East-Mediterranean  Truvd  and  Tourism  Association  to  harness  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  a  region  rich  in  entrepreneurial  talem. 

The  Kfiddle  East-North  Afiica  Economic  Siunroit  process,  begun  two  years  ago  in 
Casablanca,  is  one  of  the  most  important  multilateral  initiatives.  Last  October,  more  than  1. 000 
business  leaders,  along  with  government  representatives  from  70  countries,  came  together  in 
Amman  to  formulate  plans  tor  regional  economic  integration,  private  investment  and  regional 
economic  institutions.  We  look  to  this  year's  economic  summit  in  Cairo  in  November  to  build  on 
the  foundations  laid  in  Casablanca  and  Amman. 

The  regional  economic  cooperation  stimulated  by  the  Casablanca  and  Amman  simxmits  has 
broadened  Israel's  involvement  in  the  regional  economy  and  helped  bring  Israd  out  of  political 
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isolation.  The  Arab  League  boycott  is  a  vestige  of  the  past,  and  Israel  is  actively  engaged  in  a 
range  of  economic  projects  with  Jordan,  Egypt  and  the  Palestinians. 

The  Middle  East  Development  Bank  (MEDB)  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  supporting  the 
economic  framework  necessary  for  a  durable  peace,  and  we  urge  the  Committee  to  support  the 
Bank.  The  Bank  is  designed  as  an  innovative  financing  institution,  emphasizing  co-financing  with 
the  private  sector  and  other  financial  institutions.  Its  mandate  is  to  promote  private  sector  growth 
and  entrepreneurship;  support  regional  development  projects,  partioilaily  trans-border 
infrastructure;  and  enhance  regional  economic  policy  dialogue  and  coordination. 


THE  PERSIAN  GULF 

The  eastern  Mediterranean  is  not  the  only  part  of  the  Middle  East  where  the  United  States 
actively  secures  regional  peace  and  stability.  Both  Iran  and  Iraq  blatantly  disregard  international 
norms  of  behavior,  seek  to  dominate  the  Gulf  and  its  petrochemical  resources,  and  pose  a  direct 
threat  to  their  neighbors.  The  United  States  is  conunitted  to  preventing  either  of  lliese  rogue 
states  from  asserting  hegemonic  influence  over  the  Gulf  or  acquiring  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 


Iraq 

Our  policy  objective  on  Iraq  is  constant:  to  deter  the  threat  the  Iraqi  r^ime  poses  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  a  region  of  vital  national  interest  to  the  United  States. 

We  want  to  see  a  unified  Iraq  at  peace  with  its  neighbors  and  its  own  people,  and  we  want 
economic  growth  and  normal  international  commerce  -  including  in  oil.  However,  Saddam 
Hussein's  Iraq  uses  force  against  its  neighbors  and  its  people;  it  represents  a  threat  to  the  wider 
Middle  East;  and  it  is  pursiung  weapons  of  mass  dcstrucdon. 


Oar  Policy  and  Our  Actions 

Our  policy  is  to  contain  Iraq,  employing  political,  economic,  and  military  measures.  This 
policy  has  eqoyed  bipartisan  support  througji  two  administrations.  ^»rh  nme  Iraq  has 
endangered  the  region's  security,  the  United  States  has  been  there  to  confront  it  and  to  isolate  the 
Iraqi  threat. 

The  key  elements  of  containment  are; 

—  inspections  and  monitoring  by  UNSCOM  to  prevent  Iraq's  pursuit  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction; 

—  a  strong  UN  sanctions  regime; 

—  no-fly  zones  below  the  33rd  parallel  and  above  the  36th  paralld  to  prevent  Iraq's  use  of 
air  power,  and 

—  a  no-drive  zone  pursuant  to  UNSCR  949.  wherd>y  Saddam  is  prohibited  from  reinforcing 
his  ground  forces  in  the  south. 
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In  response  to  Saddam's  latest  aggression  —  his  attack  on  Irbil  August  31  —  the  U.S. 
expanded  the  southern  no-fly  zone.     We  launched  air  strikes  against  air  defense  sites  in  the  south 
to  protect  our  aircrews  enforcing  the  new  zone.  Together  with  the  British,  we  warned  Iraq  not  to 
thii»len  coalition  aircraft  enforcing  the  zones  and  said  we  would  do  whatever  is  necessary  to 
protect  our  pilots.. 

The  seizure  of  Irbil  required  a  strong,  immediate  response.  Failure  to  make  Saddam  p^  a 
price  would  have  emboldened  him  to  aci  again  —  next  time  even  more  recklessly  and  more 
dangerously  for  our  interests.  We  chose  the  time,  manner,  and  place  of  our  response.  We 
imposed  a  strategic  cost  on  him  by  expanding  the  no-fly  zone  in  the  south.  Wc  now  control  the 
skies  from  the  Kuwaiti  border  to  the  suburbs  of  Baghdad.  We  have  strengdiened  the  strategic 
straitjacket  on  the  Saddam  regime. 

The  Iraqi  regime  initially  reacted  to  the  expansion  of  the  no-fly  zone  by  threatening 
coalition  aircraft,  but  has  stated  since  that  it  is  ceasing  such  threats.  However,  w:  will  judge 
Saddam  by  his  actions,  not  his  words,  and  we  will  respond  by  the  means  of  our  choosing. 

The  containment  of  the  Iraqi  regime  is  not  a  suuggle  only  between  the  U.S.  and  Iraq. 
There  is  broad  and  enduring  support  within  the  international  community  for  containing  Saddam. 
Even  those  who  did  not  explicitly  endorse  our  actions  have  no  illusion  about  the  threai  from 
Saddam.  The  British  and  French  patrol  the  no-fly  zones  with  us  and  have  agreed  to  increase  the 
number  of  patrol  flights.  Our  regional  friends  —  including  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  and  Bahrain  — 
welcomed  the  deployment  of  additional  U.S.  aircraft  and  troops  and  have  continued  to  provide 
the  essential  cooperation  on  which  our  ability  to  contain  Saddam  depends. 

In  the  north,  the  situation  is  fhiid  in  the  wake  of  the  Aug.  3 1  seizure  of  Irbil  and  the 
subsequent  KDP  capture  of  Suleimaniya  and  most  of  the  Kurdish  pan  of  Iraq.  I  met  with  KDP 
leader  Barzani  in  Ankara  on  September  18.  I  left  no  doubt  of  our  government's  view  that 
reliance  on  Saddam  Hussdn's  armed  forces  could  not  ultimately  serve  the  interest  of  the  citizens 
of  northern  Iraq.  Barzani  said  that  Iraq's  military  intervention  was  limited  to  Irbfl.  He  said  the 
KDP  was  in  the  process  of  consolidating  its  control  over  northern  Iraq  without  Iraq's  assistance, 
and  that  his  goals  were  to  see  stability  re-established  through  cooperation  among  the  communities 
and  groups  in  the  North,  and  to  see  international  humanitarian  asastance  resumed.  He  hoped 
there  would  be  continuing  U.S.  involvement  in  the  North.  He  gave  us  assurances  that  he  would 
do  his  best  to  protect  Americans  and  other  foreign  citizais  engaged  in  intematiorul  assistanrp  or 
monitoring  and  also  any  Kurds  or  others  who  were  associated  with  them.  We  e}q>ect  to  contiiuie 
discussions  with  the  KDP  and  other  groups  in  the  North  and  follow  developments  closely.  We 
will  also  maintain  contacts  with  the  PUK. 

Because  the  situation  is  still  uncertain,  we  have,  with  Turkish  cooperation,  moved  all 
those  who  were  employed  by  the  United  States  and  thdr  fiunilies  out  of  the  North  to  Polities  in 
Guam  where  they  are  being  processed  for  entry  into  the  United  Siaies.  We  are  working  with 
NGOs  who  received  U.S.  assistance  to  compile  lists  of  ihetr  employees  and  femilies  who  might  be 
endangered  and  to  move  them  out  of  Northern  Iraq  as  well.  Mr.  Barzani  is  cooperating  fuUy  with 
these  efforts. 
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The  intemationaJ  framework  of  Security  Council  resolutions  remains  intact.  The  Security 
Council  on  September  3  unanimously  agreed  to  continue  the  sanctions.  We  will  work  to  maintain 
them  until  the  Ir^qi  regime  complies  fully  with  all  UN  resohjtions,  including  those  dealing  with 
weapons  of  mass  destmction.  Saddam  must  be  shown  that  his  refusal  to  cooperate  with  UN 
inspections  of  Iraq's  program  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  unacceptable.  Finally,  we  will 
work  closely  with  our  allies  to  keep  up  the  vigilance  of  the  international  coalition  that  is  so  vital  to 
containing  Iraqi  adventurism. 


Postscript:  The  Syrian  Angle  (per  Chairman  Gilman's  lener) 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  Iraq,  I  wanted  to  address  a  specific  question  from 
Rjepresentative  Gilman  regarding  Syrian-Iraqi  relations.  We  have  heard  rumors  of  a  resumption  of 
Syrian  border  trade  with  Iraq.  The  U.S.  is  opposed  to  actions  of  any  state  which  violate  the 
sanctions  regime  against  Iraq. 


Tran 

Since  I  last  appeared  before  this  Committee,  Congress  has  passed  the  Iran  and  Libya 
Sanctions  Act  of  1996,  and  President  Clinton  has  signed  it  into  law.  The  Department's  Bureau  of 
Economic  and  Business  ASairs,  in  consultation  with  my  bureau  and  others,  is  currently  devising 
guidelines  and  procedures  for  implementing  this  law.  We  expect  this  prtKess  to  be  completed 
soon.  In  the  meantime,  we  continue  to  work  to  deter  foreign  investment  that  would  increase 
Iran's  revenues.  Wc  also  are  gathering  the  information  needed  to  make  the  determinations 
required  under  the  Act. 

The  Act  demonstrates  American  leader^p  to  compel  Iran  to  change  its  rogue  behavior, 
and  this  Committee  deserves  a  good  deal  of  the  credit.  This  has  not  been  popular  l^slation 
among  most  of  our  friends  and  allies,  but  it  underscores  the  gravity  with  whidi  we  regard  Iran's 
several  threats:  support  of  toTorism,  including  support  for  groups  that  use  violence  to  oppose  the 
Middle  East  peace  process;  pursuit  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  the  means  to  deliver  them 
b^ond  Iran's  borders;  and  meddling  in  the  aSairs  of  neighbors. 

The  Sanctions  Act  and  earlier  steps  by  the  U.S.  have  b^;un  to  slow  investment  flows  to 
Irsn.  Last  November,  Iran  hosted  a  petroleum  conference  to  promote  a  dozen  projects  Tdmm 
was  opening  for  foreign  investment.  Nearly  a  year  later,  not  one  of  these  deals  has  gone  through. 
The  U.S.  has  made  Iran  a  more  risky  prospect,  economically  and  politically.  As  long  as  Iran 
pursues  aggressive  external  policies,  wc  will  continue  seeking  to  deprive  it  of  external  financial 
support  and  to  develop  international  economic  pressure  to  change  its  threatening  behavior.  The 
Sanctions  Act  helps  us  to  do  this  and  bolsters  the  impact  of  the  unilatetal  trade  and  investment 
embargo  President  Clinton  imposed  sixteen  months  ago. 

Seciinng  the  support  of  our  allies  is  important  to  our  overall  strategy  of  containing  Iran. 
Although  the  European  states  have  not  participated  in  our  embargo  and  do  not  support  the 
Sanctions  Act,  they  have  reduced  their  commercial  ties  with  Iran.  The  European  strategy  remains 
one  of  engaging  Iran  in  a  "critical  dialogue,"  although  the  Europeans  admit  that  such  dialogue  has 
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had  little  impact  on  Iran's  behavior.  We  contiaue  to  urge  the  EU  to  add  an  element  of  economic 
pressure  to  its  dialogue  to  eSixtiveiy  challenge  Inn's  reo^ade  activities. 

Our  allies  have  also  agreed  on  the  need  to  block  Iran's  efibits  to  devdop  its  conventional 
military  capabilities  and  acquire  technology  needed  for  its  program  to  develop  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  The  Wassenaar  Arrangement  enshrines  a  commitment  by  33  weapons-producing 
countries  not  to  sell  arms  or  sensitive  dual-use  items  to  military  end-users  in  countries  of  concern, 
including  Iran.  Russia,  formerly  Iran's  largest  arms  supplier,  is  a  party  to  this  commitiueut.  In 
addition,  most  nuclear  supplier  states  have  agreed  not  to  provide  Iran  with  any  form  of  nuclear 
cooperation.  Russia  and  China  remain  important  exceptions  to  this  imemanonal  consensus.  We 
believe  our  mutual  interests  are  served  by  ending  all  existing  nuclear  cooperation  with  Iran  and  we 
continue  to  make  this  case  at  the  highest  tevcb  in  Moscow  and  Beging. 


THEGCC 

Our  Persian  Gulf  policy  consists  of  two  dements,  of  which  countering  Iraqi  and  Iranian 
h^emonic  aspirations  is  only  one.  The  second  u  to  sustain  dose  political,  economic  and  security 
relations  with  the  states  of  the  Gulf  Coopentioa  CoundL 

The  U.S.  works  dosety  with  the  six  states  of  the  GCC  to  contain  the  military  threat  from 
Iran  and  Iraq.  Working  with  U.S.  Central  Command,  we  have  made  steady  progress  in  improving 
security  cooperation  with  these  states  since  Desert  Storm.  Our  approach  has  three  dimensions. 
First,  we  hdp  each  Gulf  state  strengdien  its  own  defjeose  forces  through  our  defense  sdes  and 
training  programs    Second,  wc  encourage  rcgjond  defense  cooperation  among  the  Gulf  states 
throu^  the  GCC's  collective  security  anangements.  Third,  we  promote  bilateral  U.S.  security 
cooperation  with  individual  states. 

In  this  last  area,  we  have  made  dramatic  strides  since  1991;  increasing  U.S.  forward 
presence  in  the  region  in  a  carefiil,  noD-permanent  way.  piqmtjtloning  equipment  in  Kuwait  and 
Qatar,  and  carrying  out  an  expanded  prc^ram  of  land,  sea  and  air  tiaimng  exercises  with  the  GCC 
states.  We  are  also  steadily  increasing  our  n^onai  consultation  and  intdligeooe  exdianges. 

As  the  heinous  bombing  of  our  troops  in  Khobar,  Saudi  Arabia,  reminds  us,  security  has 
many  dimensions,  including  security  fiton  terrorisi  attack.  In  many  parts  of  the  Gulf|  local  and 
fordgn  extremists  work  against  U.S.  interests  as  wdl  those  of  our  friends.  As  we  respond  to  this 
threat,  we  must  wdgh  measures  to  preserve  security  and  order  against  their  potential  to  inflame 
domestic  extremism.  We  believe  that  our  cuireot  efibrts  to  increase  security  and  economic 
cooperation  both  advance  U.S.  national  interests  and  increase  stability  among  Gulf  stares. 

Although  internal  tenaons  exist  in  many  GCC  countries  —notably  Bahrain  —  the  GCC 
states  are  politically  stable  overall.  All  the  GCC  states  are  able  to  work  with  internal  opposition 
effectively.  The  rulers  of  the  GCC  states  are  acutdy  aware  of  the  need  to  address  the  reasons  for 
internal  dissent  of  a  portion  of  their  populations.  While  this  internal  political  concern  may  affea 
the  scope  of  bilateral  cooperation  in  some  areas,  it  is  not  evidence  of  a  serious  lack  of  internal 
stability. 
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The  U.S.  has  considerable  economic  and  commercial  interests  in  the  Gulf  suies,  and  we 
are  working  hard,  particularly  within  the  framework  of  the  U.S.-GCC  economic  dialogue,  to 
expand  this  aspect  of  our  relations.  We  encourage  Gulf  stales  to  privatize  and  open  up  their 
economies,  and  to  promote  free  trade  through  easing  investment  restrictions  and  protecting 
intellectual  property  rights.  Four  of  the  six  GCC  members  have  joined  the  World  Trade 
Organization  (WTO);  applications  for  the  other  two  are  under  active  consideration. 
Economically,  as  well  as  politically,  the  GCC  states  are  important  partners  for  the  United  States 
and  linchpins  of  the  peace  process. 


Egypt  remains  a  key  partner  in  the  search  for  peace  and  security  because  of  its  historical 
influence  in  the  region  and  its  close  relations  with  all  parties.  President  Mubarak  has  provided  a 
constant,  constructive  influence  on  the  Israeli-Palestinian  track  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
encouraging  Syria  and  other  Arab  states  to  remain  engaged  in  the  peace  process.  The  dialogue 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  needs  lo  be  strengthened  as  the  parties  to  the  negotiations  grapple  with 
both  old  and  new  issues. 

The  "Gore-Mubarak"  Partnership  —  ofBcially  known  as  the  Tarmership  for  Economic 
Growth  and  Development"  between  the  United  States  and  Egypt  -  operates  through  several  high- 
level,  public  and  private  sector  committees  to  promote  expanded  economic  growdi  and  job 
creation  in  Egypt  and  to  strengthen  economic  and  commercial  ties  between  our  two  countries. 
We  have  discussed  with  the  Egyptian  government,  most  recently  during  the  July  visit  to 
Washington  by  President  Mubarak,  the  need  for  Egypt  to  iTiaintain  momentum  in  its  creation  of  a 
business  enviromnent  favorable  to  investment,  including  the  implementation  of  policies  to  spur 
privatization,  liberalize  trade,  develop  a  unified  commercial  law,  create  a  dispute  settlement 
process,  and  protect  intellectual  property  rights. 

Economic  reform  efforts  encouraged  by  the  Parmership  have  begun  to  pay  off  Since 
Prime  Minister  Ganzouri  took  office  in  January,  the  Egyptian  government  has  taken  action  to 
speed  up  prrvatizatioa  ease  foreign  investment  restrictions  and  reduce  trade  barriers.  The 
implementation  of  these  reforms  will  help  promote  economic  opportunities  and  greater  prosperity 
for  Egypt's  62  million  people.  We  look  to  the  Cairo  Economic  Summit  to  add  to  the  momentum 
of  Egypt's  growth  and  reform. 


ALGERIA 

The  Algerian  government  has  also  made  some  headway  in  the  months  since  President 
Zeroual's  election  in  November  1995  toward  obtaining  a  political  consensus  for  a  return  to 
legislative  elections.  At  a  "national  entente"  conference  held  in  Algiers  on  September  14-15, 
Algerian  delegates  endorsed  the  broad  principles  proposed  by  President  Zeroual;  however,  several 
opposition  parties  boycotted  the  conference,  charging  that  the  process  is  insufficiently  democratic. 

The  United  States  supports  the  government's  eilorts  to  foster  national  reconciliation  based 
on  political  pluralism  and  democratic  institutions,  but  our  continued  support  is  conditioned  on  real 
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progress.  Continued  crackdowns  on  newspapers  and  limitations  on  the  functioning  of  political 
parties  will  call  into  question  the  seriousness  of  the  government's  intentions.  We  are  also 
concerned  that  the  essential  economic  reform  is  stalling.  I  have  hdd  and  will  continue  to  hold 
consultations  on  the  political  process  —  including  the  need  to  open  the  process  to  groups  of  all 
persuasions  who  reject  violence,  including  Islamists  —  with  both  Algerian  party  leaders  and 
government  officials. 


LIBYA 

Libya's  renegade  leadership  poses  a  threat  to  the  United  States  and  our  allies  throu^  its 
support  for  terrorism  and  its  efiforts  to  develop  weapons  of  mass  destniction.  Despite 
intemaliona]  condemnaiion,  Libya  is  constructing  the  world's  largest  underground  chemical 
weapons  facility  near  Tarhunah,  about  60  kilometers  from  Tripoli.  We  have  collaborated  closely 
with  our  allies  to  prevent  Libya  fi^m  acquiring  the  technology  it  needs  to  make  this  nightmarish 
facility  a  reality.  No  good  can  come  from  a  state  sponsor  of  terrorism  with  this  kind  of 
destructive  capability.  ^ 

On  July  19,  the  UN  Security  Council  voted  for  the  tK'trtaanth  time  to  continue  its  sanctions 
regime  against  Libya  for  another  120  days.  This  vote  reflects  the  Security  Council's  continuing 
opinion  that  Libya  has  not  yet  met  the  requirements  of  Security  Council  Resohition  73 1 
concerning  the  bombings  of  Pan  Am  103  and  UTA  772.  We  continue  to  condenm  strongly 
Libya's  lack  of  cooperation  in  helping  bring  these  tragic  episodes  to  an  end.  and  we  will  continue 
to  support  the  international  conununity's  resolve  to  see  that  justice  b  served. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  as  you  well  know  and  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Inn  and  Libya  Sanctions  Act  of  1 996  on  August  S.  Even  as  we  work  to  establish  mcchanisnu  for 
enforcing  this  law,  we  have  already  received  many  inquiries  which  indicate  that  companies  which 
once  considered  investing  in  Libya  are  now  having  second  thoughts.  This  can  be  viewed  as  a 
successful  first  eSect  of  the  Iran  and  Libya  Sanctions  legislation. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  the  United  States  has  a  broad  and  complex  sec  of  interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  we  face  many  daunting  challenges.  We  have  an  equally  broad,  complex  and  ambitioua 
policy  toward  the  region.  We  have  taken  courageous  stq>s  toward  advancing  peace  and 
cooperation  between  the  countries  in  the  region,  assuming  a  role  that  only  the  United  States  can 
play.  Sustained  political  engagement  by  the  United  States  is  crucial  to  the  fiiture  of  the  Middle 
East  peace  process  and  to  regional  stability. 
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At  the  same  time,  security  is  the  foundation  of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
Administration  has  taken  significant  .steps,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  region,  to  combat 
the  threats  of  extremism  and  terrorism.  We  will  continue  to  deter  and.  when  necessary,  respond 
to  attacks  against  our  allies  und  against  our  interests.  Iran  and  Iraq's  defiance  of  international 
norms  must  not  go  unchallenged,  and  their  adventurism  cannot  be  allowed  to  destablize  a  region 
where  peace  has  begun  to  take  root  after  so  many  decades  of  conflict. 

Thank  you. 
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F.  Gregory  Gause,  FII 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

The  University  of  Vermont 

September  18,  19% 
House  Committee  on  International  Relations 


Testimony  on  "Political  and  Economic  Challenges  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  other  GCC 
States" 

(This  testimony  is  partially  excerpted  from  the  author's  article  "The  Gulf  Conundrum: 
Economic  Change,  Population  Growth  and  Political  Stability"  to  be  published  in  the 
upcoming  edition  of  The  Washington  Quarterly.) 


The  bombings  of  U.S.  military  facilities  in  Riyadh  in  November  1995  and  Dhahran  in 
June  1996  not  only  took  25  American  lives.    They  exploded  the  carefully  crafted  image  of 
domestic  tranquility  that  the  Saudi  government  has  portrayed  to  its  own  population  and  the 
world.    The  reaction,  at  least  in  parts  of  the  American  media,  was  to  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
Comparisons  with  the  Shah's  Iran,  with  all  the  subconscious  associations  of  massive  street 
demonstrations  and  embassy  hostages,  abounded.    Such  comparisons  are  off  the  mark.    Saudi 
Arabia  in  1996  is  not  Iran  in  1978,  but  the  story  does  not  stop  there.   The  Saudi  Arabia  of 
1996  is  also  not  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  1976,  and  that  is  more  to  the  point.   Things  have 
changed  in  the  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Gulf  as  a  whole,  creating  a  new  set  of  political 
challenges  for  the  rulers  upon  whom  the  United  States  has  based  its  policy.    The  welfare 
states  that  were  built  in  the  1970's,  with  seemingly  limitless  resources  for  very  small 
populations,  are  now  strained  by  high  growth  rates  and  flat  oil  prices.    Indigenous  middle 
classes,  created  by  state  education  and  employment  policies,  expect  remunerative  employment 
and  increasingly  look  for  an  outlet  for  desires  for  political  participation. 

It  is  the  working-out  of  these  changes  in  society  at  large,  more  than  the  bombers  of 
Riyadh  and  Dhahran,  that  presents  the  long-term  challenge  to  domestic  stability  of  the  Gulf 
states.     The  Gulf  governments  have  the  resources  -  financial  and  political  -  to  deal  with 
these  problems,  but  only  if  they  begin  now  to  address  them  in  a  serious  way. 


The  Emergence  of  Opposition  since  the  Gulf  War 

The  Gulf  War  initiated  a  period  of  intense  political  activity  in  the  GCC  states.   The 
military  and  ideological  challenge  presented  by  Saddam  Hussein,  the  massive  presence  of 
American  and  other  coalition  forces  and  the  intense  focus  of  the  world  media  all  combined  to 
open  up  a  small  bit  of  political  space  in  countries  whose  rulers  had  assiduously  worked  to 
depoliticize  their  populations  and  suppress  any  manifestations  of  opposition  activity.    But 
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even  before  the  Iraqi  invasion,  the  steady  decline  of  oil  revenues  in  the  1980's  had  deflated 
the  region's  economic  boom,  calling  into  question  the  tacit  bargain  of  political  quiescence  for 
economic  benefits  that  the  GCC  regimes  had  made  with  their  citizens. 

The  most  widespread  manifestation,  throughout  most  of  the  GCC  states,  of  new 
political  activism  was  the  circulation  of  petitions.    In  Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Bahrain  and 
Qatar,  citizens  of  various  political  inclinations  addressed  requests  to  their  rulers  for  more 
responsible  government  and  greater  popular  participation  in  decision-making.    The  nature  of 
the  demands  differed  from  country  to  country.    In  Kuwait  and  Bahrain,  the  call  was  for 
restoration  of  constitutions  that  mandated  elected  legislatures.    In  Saudi  Arabia  and  Qatar, 
there  were  more  modest  requests  for  an  end  to  arbitrary  practices,  more  freedom  of  speech, 
and  more  formal  avenues  of  consultation  between  the  government  and  the  people.    In  Saudi 
Arabia  petitions  reflected  different  political  agendas,  with  ad  hoc  groups  of  liberals.  Islamists 
and  members  of  the  minority  Shi'i  population  all  proposing  their  own  reform 
recommendations  to  the  rulers.' 

The  Saudi  government  responded  to  these  demands  in  a  series  of  cautious,  but  in  the 
Saudi  context  unprecedented,  political  reforms  after  the  Gulf  War.    In  March  1992  King 
Fahd  issued  a  "Basic  System  of  Government,"  a  constitution-like  document  that  set  out  the 
principles  of  government  in  the  Kingdom  and  codified  some  basic  rights  for  citizens.    The 
"Basic  System"  also  mandated  the  establishment  of  a  Consultative  Council.    The  Council,  an 
appointed,  not  elected,  body,  is  wholly  advisory,  with  no  legislative  powers,  although  it  does 
have  the  power  to  interrogate  ministers.^  The  king  appointed  its  60  members  in  August 
1993.   The  Saudi  council's  deliberations  are  closed,  so  it  is  difficult  to  assess  what  effect,  if 
any,  it  has  had  on  the  conduct  of  government  business.    As  limited  as  these  steps  were,  they 
represent  the  first  formal  acknowledgment  by  the  Al  Saud  of  the  right  of  people  outside  the 
ruling  families  to  formal  access  to  the  decision-making  process. 

Other  Gulf  leaders  took  similar  steps  to  respond  to  calls  for  more  representative 
government.    Kuwait  re-established  its  constitution  and  held  elections  in  October  1992  for  its 
legislature.    Its  four-year  term  ends  next  month,  and  new  elections  are  scheduled.    Unlike  the 
Saudi  consultative  council,  the  Kuwaiti  parliament  has  real  legislative  powers.   Oman  (1990) 
and  Bahrain  (1992)  also  appointed  consultative  councils. 

The  modest  Saudi  reforms,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  increasingly  vocal  Islamic 
critics  of  the  government.    In  the  summer  of  1992  over  100  Islamic  activists  signed  a  46-page 


—    'For  a  full  discussion  of  the  "petition  fever"  in  the  Gulf  during  1990-92,  see  P. 
Gregory  Gause  III,  Oil  Monarchies:    Domestic  and  Security  Challenges  in  the  Arab  Gulf 
States.  (New  York:   Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Press,  1994),  pp.  78-101. 

^For  a  critical  analysis  of  the  "Basic  System"  see  Human  Rights  Watch/Middle  East, 
"Empty  Reforms:    Saudi  Arabia's  New  Basic  Laws,"  May  1992. 
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"Memorandum  of  Advice"  to  the  government.    It  was  unprecedented  in  the  bluntness  of  its 
tone,  the  specificity  of  its  criticisms  and  the  public  nature  of  its  dissemination  in  the 
Kingdom.   The  signers  asserted  that  the  Saudi  government  displayed  a  "lack  of  seriousness" 
in  abiding  by  shari'a  (Islamic  law)  and  that  the  'Hilama  (religious  scholars  and  officials)  were 
being  marginalized  in  the  policy-making  process.   The  Memorandum  was  very  critical  of 
Saudi  policy  in  two  areas  where,  in  the  past,  the  'iilama's  influence  has  been  very  limited  — 
economic  and  security  policy.    It  criticized  the  government  for  tolerating  a  banking  system 
based  on  interest  and  for  keeping  state  funds  in  foreign  banks.    It  was  scathing  in  its 
criticisms  of  Saudi  defense  and  foreign  policies,  particularly  of  ties  with  the  United  States.' 
In  May  1993  six  Saudi  Islamic  activists  announced  the  formation  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
"Committee  to  Defend  Legitimate  Rights"  (CDLR),  calling  on  citizens  to  contact  them  with 
complaints  about  injustices. 

As  Islamist  activism  escalated,  the  Saudi  government  moved  to  rein  in  its  critics.   The 
CDLR  founders  were  either  arrested  or  removed  from  their  jobs.   The  group's  spokesman, 
Muhammad  al-Mas'ari,  escaped  to  London,  where  he  has  been  a  thorn  in  the  Saudi  side 
since.    Riyadh  also  took  the  rare  step  in  April  1994  of  revoking  the  Saudi  citizenship  of 
'Usama  bin  Laden,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  Kingdom's  leading  merchant  families.    Bin  Laden 
fought  with  the  Afghan  "mujahideen"  in  the  1980's,  and  since  then  has  encouraged  violent 
Islamic  opposition  to  a  number  of  Arab  governments.    In  the  fell  of  1994  the  regime  arrested 
at  least  157  Islamic  activist,  including  two  prominent  young  members  of  the  'iilama  --  Salman 
al-'Awda  and  Safar  al-Hawali  -  for  organizing  demonstrations  in  Burayda,  a  city  about  250 
miles  northwest  of  Riyadh.* 

The  Saudi  authorities  also  moved  to  reassert  their  control  over  religious  institutions  in 
the  country.    New  members  were  appointed  to  the  Higher  Committee  of  "^Ulama  in  December 
1992,  after  a  number  of  "resignations"  from  that  body.    In  July  1993  the  king  appointed 
Shaykh  'Abd  al-'Aziz  bin  Baz  as  Grand  Mufti,  the  highest  religious  office  in  the  country. 
Bin  Baz  had  given  religious  sanction  to  the  invitation  of  foreign  forces  to  the  kingdom  in 
1990.    A  new  Ministry  of  Islamic  Affairs  was  also  created.   Then  in  (Dctober  1994  King 
Fahd  appointed  two  new  committees,  containing  many  ruling  family  members  and 
government  technocrats,  to  oversee  Islamic  activities  in  the  Kingdom.' 


'Cause,  Oil  Monarchies,  pp.  33-36. 

*For  official  Saudi  accounts  of  these  events,  see  al-Hayat.  9-27-94,  pp.  1,  4;  and  ah 
Hayat.  10-17-94,  p.  3.    For  an  opposition  account  of  the  incident,  including  the  claims  of 
thousands  of  arrests,  see  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Legitimate  Rights  (London), 
Communique  No.  20,  September  18,  1994.   Western  diplomats  put  the  number  of  arrests 
during  this  period  at  between  400  and  500.    "Hundreds  Arrested  in  Riyadh,"  Associated  Press 
(on-line),  September  19,  1994. 

"New  York  Times.  October  6,  1994,  p.  A5;  "Saudis  Create  Muslim  Councils," 
Associated  Press  (on-line),  October  8,  1994;  al-Hayat.  October  9,  1994,  p.  4. 
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In  August  1995  the  government  announced  the  execution  of  Abdallah  al-Hudhayf,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  attacking  an  officer  of  the  state  security  services.    The  CDLR  in 
London  called  him  the  first  martyr  of  the  struggle  against  the  Al  Sa'ud.'   In  November  1995 
the  American  training  mission  attached  to  the  Saudi  National  Guard  in  Riyadh  was  bombed. 
The  four  Saudis  executed  in  May  1996  for  the  bombing  confessed  to  being  members  of  the 
Islamic  opposition,  citing  the  influence  of  both  Muhammad  al-Mas'ari  and  'Usama  bin  Laden 
on  their  thinking.^   Less  than  one  month  later,  the  Dhahran  bombing  occurred.    One  of  the 
groups  claiming  responsibility  for  the  blast  was  the  "Legion  of  the  Martyr  Abdallah  al- 
Hudhayf."* 

Islamic  opposition  emerged  in  other  countries  of  the  Gulf  as  well.    Since  December 
1994  Bahrain  has  experienced  a  series  of  street  demonstrations  and  a  number  of  attacks  on 
public  utilities  and  buildings.    In  June  1994  the  government  arrest  a  number  of  Bahrainis, 
accusing  them  of  working  with  Iran  to  establish  an  Islamic  republic  on  the  island.   While  the 
Bahraini  opposition  is  mostly  Shi'i,  its  leaders  contend  that  they  do  not  seek  the  overthrow  of 
the  government,  but  simply  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  and  the  elected  legislature  that 
were  suspended  by  the  government  in  1975.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  despite  nearly  two 
years  of  political  unrest  in  Bahrain,  the  home  port  of  the  U.S.  naval  forces  in  the  Gulf,  no 
Americans  or  American  facilities  have  been  attacked.    Oman  in  the  summer  of  1994  arrested 
a  number  of  prominent  people,  accusing  them  of  links  to  the  Muslim  Brotherhood  in  a  plot  to 
overthrow  the  government.    Sultan  Qabus  subsequently  pardoned  all  those  arrested. 

In  Kuwait,  Islamists  represent  the  largest  bloc  of  deputies  in  the  elected  parliament, 
though  they  are  divided  among  themselves  into  three  competing  groups.    It  is  no  coincidence 
that  Kuwait,  with  the  most  open  political  system  in  the  GCC,  has  been  spared  since  the  Gulf 
War  the  political  disruptions  and  violence  that  have  plagued  some  of  its  neighbors.    The  field 
is  open  there  for  adherents  of  various  political  views  —  Islamist  and  otherwise  -  to  organize 
in  society,  express  their  views  in  the  mostly-free  press,  and  contest  for  positions  of  real 
influence  in  parliament.    Violent  underground  movements,  active  in  Kuwait  in  the  1980's, 
seem  to  have  lost  their  raison  d'etre,  or  at  least  their  constituencies. 


^al-Hayat.  August  13,  1995,  pp.  1,  6.    For  the  CDLR's  response  to  the  execution,  see 
its  press  release  "Saudi  judicial  murder  marks  beginning  of  new  stage  in  the  confrontation 
between  the  regime  and  its  opposition,"  issued  in  London  August  13,  1995. 

'"Four  Saudis  confess  to  Riyadh  explosion,"  United  Press  International  (on-line), 
April  22,  1996;  "Saudi  beheads  four  men  for  Riyadh  blast,"  Reuters  (on-line).  May  31, 
1996.    For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  background  of  one  of  those  executed,  see  Ethan 
Bronner,  "In  bomber's  life,  glimpse  of  Saudi  dissent,"  Boston  Globe.  July  7,  1996. 

'"Callers  claim  Saudi  bomb  responsibility,"  United  Press  International  (on-line),  June 
27,  1996. 
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The  Challenge  of  Economic  Restructuring 

The  upsurge  in  political  activity  in  the  GCC  states  since  the.  Gulf  War  has  coincided 
with  the  growing  recognition  that  serious  economic  restructuring  is  necessary  in  those 
countries. 

Between  1980,  the  high  water  mark  of  worid  oil  prices,  and  1991,  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
to  liberate  Kuwait,  the  GCC  states  lost  their  financial  cushion.    Despite  the  fall  of  oil  prices 
in  the  mid-1980's,  governments  continued  to  maintain  high  levels  of  spending,  with 
expensive  defense  establishments  and  extensive  social  welfare  and  infrastructure  spending. 
They  also  transferred  billions  of  dollars  to  Iraq  in  the  1980's  to  support  its  war  against  Iran. 
Then  came  the  Gulf  War,  which  cost  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  over  $50  billion  each.   This 
triple-whammy  has  wiped  out  the  margin  of  financial  safety  the  Gulf  regimes  enjoyed.   They 
now  have  to  live  within  their  means. 

Those  means  remain  extensive,  without  a  doubt.    But  for  the  first  time  in  over  two 
decades,  hard  economic  choices  have  to  be  faced.    The  Gulf  welfare  state  was  built  in  the 
1970's,  when  populations  were  small  and  money  seemed  limitless.    Now  the  reverse  is  true. 
Population  growth  rates  in  the  GCC  states  have  been  among  the  highest  in  the  worid.    Each 
of  these  countries  is  projected,  at  current  growth  rates,  to  double  its  current  population  in  40 
years.'  The  age  pyramids  in  these  societies  are  heavily  weighted  toward  the  younger  end. 
This  population  growth  is  occurring  at  a  time  when  oil  forecasters  almost  unanimously  see  a 
decade  of  relatively  flat  oil  prices. 

The  strains  placed  on  the  GCC  states'  welfare  systems  by  burgeoning  populations  are 
manifold.    Longer  life  expectancies  mean  greater  health  care  costs.    High  birth  rates  mean 
more  schools.    Larger  populations  mean  greater  demand  for  water,  electricity,  and  telephone 
services,  all  of  which  are  heavily  subsidized  in  these  states.    More  school  graduates  mean 
more  demand  for  jobs,  particulariy  in  the  public  sector,  which  for  the  past  two  decades  has 
absorbed  almost  all  the  citizen  (as  opposed  to  foreign  labor)  workforce  in  these  countries. 
Youth  unemployment  is  already  a  serious  issue  in  Bahrain  and  Saudi  Arabia.    The  long-term 
political  consequences  of  this  fiscal  squeeze  are  very  serious.    For  more  than  two  decades 
(longer  in  the  cases  of  eariier  oil  states,  like  Kuwait  and  Bahrain)  the  GCC  governments  have 
maintained  a  clear  political  bargain  with  their  populations:    the  state  provides  jobs,  goods  and 
services  without  taxation  to  the  people,  and  the  people  remain  loyal  to  (or  quiescent  about) 
their  rulers.    If  the  state  cannot  deliver  on  its  part  of  the  bargain,  more  of  its  citizens  might 
feel  free  to  ignore  their  part. 

While  all  the  GCC  states  have  talked  about  austerity,  few  have  taken  decisive  steps  to 
address  their  fiscal  problems.    Saudi  Arabia  has  gone  the  furthest.    In  1994  it  reduced  the 
government  budget  by  19%,  and  in  1995  by  a  further  6%.    It  decreased  subsidies  on  a 


'Population  Reference  Bureau,  1995  Worid  Population  Data  Sheet.  (Washington, 
D.C.:   Population  Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  1995). 
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number  of  consumer  products,  including  gasoline  and  electricity,  and  raised  the  price  of 
foreign  worker  permits  and  visas.    Agricultural  subsidies  have  also  been  reduced.'"  Still, 
analysts  believe  that  the  1995  Saudi  budget  deficit  was  slightly  higher  than  forecast,  despite 
oil  earnings  between  $3.7  and  $4.0  billion  more  than  earlier  estimates."   The  Saudis  used 
this  cushion  to  pay  off  the  remainder  of  their  debt  to  foreign  lenders  and  to  begin  to  make 
good  on  late  payments  to  local  contractors  and  farmers.'^  The  1996  Saudi  budget  forecasts  a 
deficit  of  neariy  $5  billion,  more  than  12%  of  its  total."   Even  with  a  concerted  effort, 
controlling  spending  is  proving  a  difficult  task  for  the  Saudis.   Given  that  payments  on  a 
number  of  major  military  and  civilian  purchases  will  increase  over  the  coming  years,  Riyadh 
is  not  yet  out  of  the  fiscal  woods. 

Other  GCC  states  have  not  taken  even  the  modest  steps  that  the  Saudis  have  to  control 
government  spending.    Kuwait's  budget  deficit  continues  to  grow;  Qatar  faces  a  serious  cash 
crunch  at  a  time  when  it  is  looking  to  invest  billions  of  dollars  to  develop  its  gas  resources. 
Even  though  the  Omani  government  recently  adopted  an  austere  5-year  plan,  it  still  projects 
budget  deficits  through  the  end  of  this  century. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  for  the  economic  dilemma  of  growing  populations  and 
relatively  flat  revenues.   While  privatization  of  inefficient  state  enterprises  is  seen  by  some  in 
the  Gulf  as  a  panacea  for  their  fiscal  problems,  the  political  costs  of  real  privatization  would 
be  serious.    Real  privatization  means  higher  prices  for  consumers  used  to  subsidized  goods 
and  services.    If  privatization  is  to  relieve  economic  burdens  on  the  state,  it  must  entail  an 
end  to  subsidized  inputs  and  controlled  prices.    Real  privatization  requires  a  wrenching 
transformation  of  the  Gulf  business  environment  —  the  rewriting  of  commercial  codes,  the 
elimination  of  sweet-heart  deals  between  private  businesses  and  powerful  members  of  the 
ruling  families,  the  opening  of  the  Gulf  economies  to  greater  competition  domestically  and 
internationally.    It  is  not  clear  that  Gulf  business  elites  would  greet  such  changes 
enthusiastically.    Finally,  and  most  explosively  politically,  real  privatization  would  mean 
increased  citizen  unemployment.    In  the  GCC  citizen  members  of  the  workforce  are 
overwhelmingly  concentrated  in  government  service  and  the  state  economic  sector;  foreign 


'"al-Hayat.  January  3,  1995,  pp.  I,  4;  New  York  Times.  January  3,  1994,  p.  A3; 
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labor  dominates  the  private  sector.    Privatized  companies  would,  presumably,  look  to 
improve  efficiency  and  boost  profits  by  reducing  their  payrolls.'* 

It  is  also  unlikely  that  Gulf  governments  will  take  drastic  measures  in  other  economic 
areas  to  get  their  budgets  in  balance.    Given  the  experience  of  Desert  Storm  and  the  still 
unstable  regional  situation  in  the  Gulf,  major  cuts  in  defense  spending  are  unlikely.    Raising 
revenues  through  taxes  and  decreased  subsidies  on  consumer  goods  could  excite  popular 
discontent  and  increase  demands  for  greater  popular  participation  in  government.    Reducing 
the  share  of  state  wealth  that  goes  to  ruling  family  members  would  alienate  the  rulers'  most 
important  constituency.    None  of  the  GCC  states  are  willing  to  go  too  far  in  any  of  these 
directions. 

These  economic  problems  are  not  insurmountable.   They  require  steady  and  gradual 
steps  to  reduce  government  subsidies,  to  regularize  the  share  of  state  budgets  that  go  to  the 
ruling  families,  and  to  equalize  the  cost  for  the  private  sector  of  hiring  local  and  foreign 
labor.    The  danger  is  that  the  recent  increase  in  oil  prices  might  lull  the  leaders  into  believing 
that  hard  choices  do  not  have  to  be  made.   There  are  political  risks  to  making  such  choices 
now,  but  they  pale  in  comparison  to  the  political  problems  that  could  arise  in  the  future  if 
they  are  not  addressed. 


Threats  to  Stability 

None  of  the  challenges  discussed  above  presents  an  immediate  threat  to  regime 
stability  in  any  of  the  Gulf  monarchies.    Saudi  Arabia  and  its  neighbors  have  the  financial 
resources  and  the  political  and  coercive  capability  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  today.    Only 
in  Bahrain  has  political  opposition  been  able  to  mount  a  sustained  and  public  challenge  to  the 
regime,  and  even  there  opposition  leaders  call  not  for  the  regime's  overthrow,  but  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution.    The  states  have  the  breathing  room  to  deal  with  their 
problems  in  a  non-crisis  atmosphere. 

What  are  the  warning  signs  that  the  stability  of  the  Gulf  regimes  might  be  more 
endangered  than  they  now  appear?   It  is  necessary  to  approach  such  a  question  with  due 
humility,  for  social  science  has  not  yet  developed  reliable  long-term  indicators  of  regime 
weakness.    If  economic  problems  alone  were  enough  to  bring  down  governments,  very  few 
governments  in  the  Third  World  would  survive.   The  presence  of  opposition,  even  violent 
opposition,  is  also  not  enough  to  presage  the  fall  of  a  government.    Numerous  governments 
have  survived  public  opposition  much  more  serious  than  that  now  facing  any  of  the  Gulf 
regimes. 


'"For  an  informed  treatment  of  this  issue  and  more  general  economic  dilemmas  facing 
the  GCC  states,  see  Vahan  Zanoyan,  "After  the  Oil  Boom:  The  Holiday  Ends  in  the  Gulf," 
Foreign  Affairs.  Vol.  74,  No.  6,  (November/December  1995),  pp.  2-7. 
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One  important  signal  that  things  might  become  worse  than  they  seem  on  the  surface  is 
the  stability  of  the  ruling  families  themselves.  If  the  solidarity  of  the  ruling  group  falls  apart, 
the  political  field  will  open  up  as  rival  family  factions  seek  support  in  the  military  and  from 
society.    It  is  at  that  point  that  social  and  political  upheavals  could  occur.   The  most  likely 
scenario  for  such  divisions  in  the  Gulf  ruling  families  is  a  succession  dispute. 

There  is  one  ongoing  succession  dispute  in  the  Gulf  now,  in  Qatar.   The  current  amir 
deposed  his  father  in  June  1995,  but  the  former  ruler  has  refused  to  acknowledge  the  change 
and  has  been  agitating  from  abroad  to  return  to  power.   Given  the  small  size  of  the  Qatari 
population,  it  is  unlikely  this  fight  over  power  will  lead  to  destabilizing  social  upheaval. 
Sultan  Qabus  of  Oman  has  no  designated  heir.   Though  the  Sultan  is  relatively  young,  this 
lack  of  an  heir  could  create  problems  in  the  future. 

King  Fahd's  recent  illness,  which  led  him  to  transfer  power  to  Crown  Prince  Abdallah 
for  a  brief  time  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  set  off  a  rash  of  speculation  about  a  succession 
crisis  in  Saudi  Arabia.    Such  speculation  seems  wildly  exaggerated.   There  seems  to  be  no 
challenge  to  the  succession  of  Crown'  Prince  Abdallah  to  rulership  when  King  Fahd  dies.    It 
also  seems  very  likely  that  Abdallah  will  choose  his  crown  prince  from  among  the  senior 
princes  who  have  dominated  Saudi  politics  since  the  1960's.   The  more  serious  immediate 
consequence  of  King  Fahd's  illness  is  the  possibility  of  a  paralysis  of  decision-making,  as  the 
King  remains  in  power  but  could  become  physically  unable  to  conduct  the  business  of 
government.    Given  the  centrality  of  the  monarch  in  Saudi  decision-making  and  the  serious 
issues  the  Kingdom  faces,  such  paralysis  could  have  very  negative  consequences. 

Succession  problems  in  Saudi  Arabia,  if  they  do  occur,  are  not  likely  to  arise  until  a 
generational  shift  in  rulership  becomes  inevitable.    Since  1953  succession  has  passed  laterally 
among  the  sons  of  King  Abd  al-Aziz,  the  founder  of  the  modern  kingdom.   There  are  still  a 
number  of  sons  in  line,  some  relatively  young.    At  some  point,  however,  rule  will  pass  to 
one  of  the  grandsons.   There  is  no  precedent  for  how  that  shift  to  the  next  generation  will 
occur. 


The  U.S.  and  the  Gulf  States 

American  support  for  Saudi  Arabia  and  its  neighbors  is  an  essential  part  of  their 
security  from  external  foes.    However,  the  United  States  is  not  only  ill-equipped  to  help  its 
friends  deal  with  their  domestic  problems  described  above,  its  close  embrace  of  the  Gulf 
rulers  might  make  those  problems  worse.    We  have  already  seen  how  American  military 
facilities  have  become  targets  in  Saudi  Arabia.    It  is  amazing  that  the  same  thing  has  not  yet 
happened  in  Bahrain.    The  increasingly  visible  presence  of  American  military  personnel  in  the 
UAE,  where  many  take  their  rest  and  relaxation  leaves,  is  much  remarked  upon  there.    Even 
in  Kuwait,  where  the  American  military  remains  most  welcome  at  the  popular  level, 
questions  are  being  raised  about  the  long-term  consequences  of  the  U.S.  role  in  the  country. 
This  should  not  be  surprising.   The  history  of  foreign  military  bases  in  the  Middle  East  is  not 
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a  happy  one.   They  are  visible  symbols  of  the  limits  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
their  hosts.   They  were  the  lightening  rods  for  domestic  opposition  that  brought  down 
governments  throughout  the  region  in  the  1950's. 

The  United  States  is  right  to  take  the  precautions  it  has  in  Saudi  Arabia,  moving 
American  military  personnel  to  the  extent  possible  out  of  populated  areas.    It  needs  to 
minimize  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  high-profile,  seemingly  permanent  military  presences 
in  the  Gulf  states.    Yet  American  policy,  seeking  the  "dual  containment"  of  both  Iraq  and 
Iran,  would  seem  to  require  such  a  presence.   This  military  infrastructure  could  exacerbate 
domestic  threats  to  the  Gulf  regimes,  if  it  become  a  rallying  point  for  domestic  opposition 
groups.   That  is  clearly  the  strategy  of  the  Saudi  Islamic  exposition.   This  contradiction  in 
our  Gulf  policy  needs  careful  attention. 

Where  the  United  States  might  have  more  direct  influence  with  Gulf  leaders  is  on 
economic  questions.    Feeding  Gulf  governments'  appetites  for  sophisticated  weaponry  might 
help  maintain  American  defense  industries  and  serve  as  a  disguised  form  of  pre -positioning. 
But  every  riyal,  dinar  or  dirham  spent  on  arms  now  comes  at  the  expense  of  domestic  social 
programs.    The  heady  days  of  unlimited  guns  and  unlimited  butter  in  the  Gulf  are  gone. 
Washington  should  realize  that  the  key  to  domestic  stability  in  these  states  is  not  the  size  of 
their  arsenals,  but  the  maintenance  of  their  social  contracts,  and  urge  restraint  in  arms 
purchases.   There  are  encouraging  signs  of  such  restraint  in  the  past  few  years;  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  both  the  United  States  and  the  Gulf  states  themselves  for  such  restraint  to  continue. 

American  policy  makers  can  also  urge  on  their  Gulf  counterparts  prudent  steps  to  get 
their  fiscal  houses  in  order.    They  can  be  encouraged  to  make  sure  that  the  hardships  of 
economic  reform  not  fall  disproportionately  on  the  middle  classes.    Necessary  reductions  in 
the  subsidies  on  consumer  goods  should  be  matched  by  public  steps  to  rein  in  spending  by 
ruling  family  members  themselves.    "Shared  sacrifice"  should  be  the  theme,  even  if  the 
"sacrifices"  seem  minor  to  outside  eyes. 

In  general,  American  influence  on  the  domestic  political-economic  organization  of  the 
Gulf  monarchies  is  limited.    Washington  cannot  dictate  internal  policy  to  these  countries,  nor 
should  it.    But  American  reliance  on  the  Gulf  monarchies,  intensified  by  our  confrontational 
approach  to  the  other  Gulf  states,  Iran  and  Iraq,  needs  to  be  tempered  by  the  realization  that 
too  close  an  embrace  could  lead  to  results  completely  opposite  those  that  Washington  intends. 
A  more  publicly  restrained  friendship,  and  a  critical  dialogue  that  might  ruffle  a  few  leaders' 
feathers  in  the  short  run,  would  serve  the  long-term  interests  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Gulf  monarchies. 
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THE  ARAB  STATES  OF  THE  PERSIAN  GULF:  Challenges  to  Internal  Stability,  Regional 
Security,  and  U.S.  Strategic  Interests 

Judith  S.  Yaphe' 

Testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  International  Relations 

Subcommittee  on  Near  East  and  South  Asia 

18  September  1996 

In  the  two  and  one/half  decades  since  the  oil  boom  of  the  1970s,  the 
Arab  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  have  enjoyed  an  unprecedented  period  of 
political  stability  and  economic  security  -  all  this  despite  the  8-year  long  Iraq- 
Iran  war,  the  downfall  of  the  Shah  and  subsequent  efforts  by  the  Islamic  republic 
to  export  its  revolution  across  the  Gulf,  and  Saddam  Husayn's  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Kuwait  in  1990.    Saddam's  adventurism  and  Iranian  pressures 
woke  the  states  from  a. long  period  of  political  and  diplomatic  torpor.    Since 
August  1990,  the  six  states  which  comprise  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  -  Saudi 
Arabia,  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Qatar,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  and  Oman  -  hove 
been  increasingly  and  directly  confronted  with  a  dynamic  and  dangerous 
political  environment  which  challenges  many  of  their  conventional  judgments 
about  regional  and  internal  stability.  In  my  testimony,  I  would  like  to  identify 
some  of  the  more  serious  challenges  to  regime  legitimacy  and  venture  an 
assessment  of  the  likely  impact  on  regional  stability,  especially  as  might  affect 
U.S.  interests. 

I  would  first  note  several  "truths": 

•  Not  all  the  Gulf  states  were  created  equal    Some  are  resource-rich 
(Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  and  Abu  Dhabi)  and  others  (Bahrain,  Oman, 
some  of  smaller  states  of  the  UAE,  and  Yemen,  which  is  not  a  member  of 
the  GCC)  are  comparatively  resource-poor,  dependent  on  "the  kindness 
of  strangers." 

•  Not  all  "citizens"  are  created  equal  The  Gulf  states  still  restrict  citizenship 
to  reflect  national  and  tribal  origins  and,  except  for  Iraq,  restrict  political 
participation  to  Arab  males. 

•  Tt)e  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  subsequent  feints/tfireats  on  Saudi  Arabia 
and  ttie  UAE  are  hielping  to  precipitate  andstiape  ttie  cfianges  now 


"  Dr.  Yaphe  is  a  Visiting  Senior  Fellow  at  the  Institute  for  National  Strategic  Studies  at  the  National 
Defense  University.    Prior  to  joining  INSS,  she  was  a  senior  analyst  on  the  Middle  East  for  the  United 
States  government.  She  is  the  author  of  numerous  studies  on  Iraq,  the  Gulf  states,  and  the  impact  of 
Islamic  radicalism  on  the  region.  The  views  expressed  here  are  those  of  the  author  and  do  not  represent 
the  position  of  the  National  Defense  University,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  the  U.S.  government. 
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confronting  the  GCC  states.  But  neittier  Baghdad  nor  Tehran  is  totally  or 
simply  responsible  for  the  challenges  which  confront  regime  authority  or 
the  changes  which  are  coming  in  the  Gulf  states. 

•  The  Gulf  states  do  not  always  cooperate  with  each  other.  Despite  the 
common  external  political,  economic,  and  militar/  threats  to  their  security 
and  well-being,  they  are  nearly  as  wary  of  each  other  as  they  are  of  Iraqi 
and  Iranian  intentions.    The  GCC  was  created  in  1980  as  a  way  to 
counter  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and  to  move  towards  economic  union.    While 
some  progress  has  been  made  on  economic  cooperation  and  in 
resolving  disputed  borders,  the  states  are  divided  by  suspicion,  greed  for 
resources,  and  disagreement  over  how  best  to  accommodate  rising 
demands  for  internal  reform.    They  have  broken  ranks  over  reestablishing 
relations  with  Iran  and  Iraq  and  how  and  when  to  normalize  relations  with 
Israel. 

What  then  are  the  key  challenges  to  reginne  legitimacy  and  regional  stability. 
Let  me  suggest  a  few.  I  will  focus  on  succession/transition  of  power  crises, 
economic  stresses  and  demographic  pressures,  and  the  rise  of  Islamic 
radicalism  as  the  primary-indeed  only-voice  of  political  protest.     By  the  term 
radical  or  politicized  Islam  I  mean  the  use  of  religion  by  Muslims  as  vocabulary 
and  ideology  to  frame  an  agenda  for  political  action,  both  non-violent  and 
violent.     Finally,  I  will  speculate  on  what  the  Gulf  regimes  reaction  -  or  lack  of 
reaction  -  to  the  current  Iraq  crisis  may  portend  for  US  strategic  interests  in  the 
region. 

Looming  succession  crises 

In  most  Middle  Eastern  countries  the  issue  is  not  so  much  who  will 
succeed  -  this  has  been  determined  by  family  consensus  or  long-established 
tribal  traditions.  Succession  in  the  Gulf  states  passes  within  the  family,  either  from 
father  to  son  or  to  the  next  eldest  male  relative.    Rather,  the  issue  is  how 
successful  will  the  successor  be  in  maintaining  stability  and  the  delicate  balance 
of  family,  sectarian,  and  military-civilian  interests.     Most  of  the  rulers  are  aging, 
and  some  are  in  ill  health.    Designated  successors  exist  in  all  but  Oman.    Some 
do  not  share  the  older  generation's  relative  tolerance  for  sectarian  differences 
or  abilities  to  smooth  over  religious  and  ethnic  tensions.  A  successor  unpopular 
with  large  segments  of  the  population  could  encourage  opposition  to  the 
regime. 

•  There  is  a  profound  generation  gap.  In  the  Gulf,  as  in  most  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  political  leaders  over  60  years  of  age  are  governing 
societies  where  more  than  half  the  population  is  under  age  1 6. 

•  In  Bahrain,  the  ruling  Al  Kholifoh  family  comes  from  the  minority  Sunni  sect 
-  Shios  comprise  approximately  70  percent  of  the  population-and  Amir 
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Isa's  son  and  designated  successor,  Crown  Prince  Hamad,  is  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  many  Shias  who  see  him  as  anti-reform  and  anti-Shia. 

•  In  Kuwait,  the  succession  rotates  between  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
family.    The  Crown  Prince  and  his  cousin,  who  is  the  longest-serving 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  world,  have  long  squabbled  over  the  succession, 
power,  and  leadership  issues. 

•  Succession  in  Saudi  Arabia  W\\\  pass  from  King  Fahd  to  his  half-brother 
Abdoliah  and  then  to  other  half-brothers,  all  sons  of  Ibn  Saud.  But 
Abdallah  is  in  his  early  70s,  the  same  age  as  the  King,  and  the  likelihood 
that  he  will  succeed,  or  if  he  does,  rule  a  long  time,  is  doubtful. 

•  I  feel  I  must  interject  a  contrast  between  these  royal  bloodlines  and  the 
Republican  shaykhs  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    By  contrast  with  the  princely 
states  of  the  GCC,  military  and  party  coups  have  determined  succession 
in  iraqand  Yemen.  To  consolidate  their  rule,  these  leaders  cloak 
themselves  in  traditional  and  tribal  forms  of  legitimacy~as  nationalist 
figures,  symbols  of  their  country's  religious  and  historic  past,  patrons  of 
secular  and  Islamic  fundamentalist  causes,  and  defenders  of  the 
beleaguered  masses,  especially  the  Palestinians.    Saddam  Husayn,  for 
example,  portrays  himself  as  a  republican  shaykh,  an  "elected"  president 
(he  "won"  99.6  percent  of  the  1995  "election"),  a  traditional  tribal  leader, 
a  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  an  army  general,  and  in  1 990,  after  the 
occupation  of  Kuwait,  as  hero  of  the  Palestinian  and  Islamic  causes.    He 
dispenses  largesse  in  the  same  style  as  the  amirs  and  princes  of  the  Gulf, 
distributing  guns,  money,  and  cars  to  those  tribal  leaders  vowing  fealty- 
and  instant  justice  for  those  denying  it.  Saddam's  regime  is  rooted  in  the 
20  percent  of  Iraq  that  is  Arab  and  Sunni.  He  probably  would  like  to  pass 
on  control  of  Iraq  to  one  of  his  sons,  but  when  Saddam  goes  -  whether  by 
assassin,  coup,  or  natural  causes  -  they  are  unlikely  to  succeed  him. 

Economic  Uncertainties 

From  the  1970s  through  1985  the  Gulf  region  outperformed  all  other  world 
regions  in  income  growth  per  capita,  equality  of  income  distribution, 
improvements  in  life  expectancy,  primar/  school  attendance,  and  literacy  rates. 
These  successes  reflected  high  oil  prices,  small  populations,  and  a  less 
competitive  world  market.    Many  states  could  provide  generous  safety  nets  for 
their  citizens-including  free  education,  health  care,  and  consumer  subsidies 
(food,  electricity,  housing). 

The  region  has  been  in  economic  decline  for  the  past  decade.    Reasons 
for  the  decline  include  the  collapse  in  world  oil  prices  in  1986,  workers  with  skills 
no  longer  relevant  to  the  job  market,  job  seekers  lacking  the  education  and 
technical  skills  for  employment,  and  increased  international  competition.     In 
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the  Gulf,  producers  and  consumers  are  now  being  asked  for  the  first  time  to  pay 
for  services  they  hove  always  received  for  free.  Token  user  fees  are  now  applied 
to  electricity,  education,  water,  telephone,  and  health  care,  and  in  Saudi  Arabic 
gasoline  prices  hove  been  raised.    The  problem  is  compounded  by 
governments  postponing  or  refusing  to  implement  political  or  economic  reforms 
because  of  corruption  and  fear  of  taking  on  entrenched  interest  groups. 
Companies  that  benefit  from  protectionist  policies  and  cheap  credit,  a  middle 
class  accustomed  to  subsidies  and  well-paying  public  sector  jobs  ore  reluctant 
to  see  their  privileges  erode.  The  result  is  static  economic  growth,  low  or  no 
productivity,  and  growing  dissatisfaction  from  groups  and  individuals  frustrated 
by  their  seeming  loss  of  power  and  frightened  of  changes  which  could  result  in  a 
loss  of  status  and  lowered  standards  of  living. 

The  Arab  Gulf  states  --  be  they  oil-rich  or  oil-poor  and  dependent  on 
largesse  from  their  rich  Arab  brothers  -  face  unprecedented  austerity  measures 
because  of  overspending,  corruption,  high  birth  and  lowered  death  rates,  and 
subsidies  most  governments  can  ill  afford.  Over  the  next  several  years,  the 
impact  of  economic  downsizing  is  likely  to  have  a  significant  impact  on 
countries  like  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  and  the  DAE,  where  pursuit  of  wealth 
has  been  the  primar/  preoccupation  and  the  current  generation  has  known 
only  privilege  and  economic  security.    The  impact  will  hit  even  harder  in  Bahrain 
and  Yemen,  which  have  large  populations,  burgeoning  debt,  and  little  or  no 
resource  base.  Here,  government  is  no  longer  able  to  be  the  employer  and 
provider  of  lost  resort,  foreign  aid  packages  are  shrinking,  and  the  oil-rich  Arab 
states  are  reluctant  to  hire  their  nationals  or  subsidize  their  fragile  economies. 

{Text  has  statistics  on  population  growth  rotes,  fertility  rates,  and  unemployment. 

Religion  Provides  o  Solution:  Islam  is  the  Answer 

For  many  in  the  Gulf  -  as  in  the  broader  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
region  -  confused  by  the  demands  of  change,  uncertain  of  what  the  future 
may  bring,  and  frustrated  by  defeat.  Islamic  revivalism  is  providing  both 
explanation  and  vindication.    It  is  not  the  religion  which  has  suddenly  become 
"radical."  It  is,  rather,  a  small  but  growing  number  of  Muslims  who  have 
become  radicalized,  who  have  a  political  agenda,  and  who  claim  to  see  in 
Islam  justifications  for  their  actions. 

What  do  the  Islamists  Want  The  political  and  economic  conditions  I  have 
described  above  are  increasing  pressures  on  regimes  to  reform  and  enhancing 
the  appeal  of  radical  Islamist  parties.    Islamist-oriented  groups,  whether 
permitted  to  operate  overtly  in  local  political  institutions  and  mosques  or  forced 
underground,  are  seen  by  many  as  the  only  alternative  -  and  the  most  easily 
comprehensible  -  to  the  government.    Several  factors  are  shaping  this  view: 
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•  Loss  of  faith  in  Arab  nationalism  as  a  credible  solution  to  regional  and 
regime  weakness.     In  its  stead,  a  radical  Islamic  theology  of  social 
protest  is  gaining  popularity.  Islamic  radicals  are  able  to  shiape  thie 
tone  and  terms  of  political  discourse  withi  the  simplest  formula,  "Islam 
is  the  answer." 

•  Dastied  economic  expectations  and  decline  in  living  standards  in 
societies  where  the  citizens  once  were  cushioned  from  economic 
shock  waves,  such  as  inflation,  taxes,  and  unemployment.    The  result 
in  many  cases  is  increased  corruption  and  repression  by  government 
officials,  their  families,  and  private  citizens  to  maintain  their  privileged 
positions. 

•  Ttie  information  revolution,  as  surfing  the  'net  enables  easy  passage 
of  information  for  dissidents  and  average  citizens  about  local 
conditions,  organizational  activities,  requests  for  money  and  other 
forms  of  assistance,  and  operational  instructions.  Regimes  no  longer 
have  the  capability  to  block  out  news  by  simply  monitoring  the  mail, 
banning  books,  and  confiscating  cassettes. 

Radicalized  Islam  has  two  basic  forms:  a  more  mainstream,  nonviolent, 
accommodationist  side  which  opts  to  work  within  the  political  system,  and  a 
more  militant,  extremist  side  which  believes  the  system  must  be  destroyed  and 
seeks  confrontation  with  the  regime  through  violence  and  terror. 

•  In  Kuwaitand  Yemen,  Islamic  activists  are  tr/ing  to  work  within  the 
political  mainstream  to  shape  the  institutions  of  civil  society,  introduce 
Islamic  law,  and  monitor  government  policy. 

•  More  militant  islamist  radicals  who  believe  terrorism  and  violence  are 
their  only  recourse  for  changing  the  system  tried  an  abortive  coup 
attempt  in  Bahrain  in  1981,  were  responsible  for  bombing  U.S.,  French, 
and  Kuwaiti  facilities  in  1 983,  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Amir  of 
Kuwait  in  1985,  and  were  almost  certainly  responsible  for  the 
bombings  in  Riyadh  in  November  1995,  in  Dhahran  (Khobar  Towers)  in 
June  1996,  and  the  recurrent  unrest  in  Bahrain. 

•  The  differences  between  the  mainstream  and  the  militant  are  primarily 
tactical,  not  strategic. 


The  Five  Pillars  of  Islam:  The  Radical  Version:  Islamic  activists-be  they  moderate 
or  extremist,  Sunni  or  Shia-have  an  additional  and  basic  set  of  principles: 

•     They  seek  accountability.    The  rulers  of  most  Muslim  populations  must  be 
replaced  because  they  are  corrupt  and  incapable  of  reform. 
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•  They  insist  on  njle  by  Islamic  law.  Their  end  goal  is  the  establishment  of 
Islamic  government  and  mle  by  Islamic  law  (sharid\  as  the  basis  of  all  law  to 
best  ensure  social  justice. 

•  They  demand  the  elimination  of  foreign  influence  and  interests-especially 
U.S.-from  the  region.  They  oppose  the  presence,  in  particular,  of  foreign, 
non-Muslim  forces  on  Arabian  soil  to  protect  the  heartland  of  Islam. 

•  They  believe  in  jihad  [hoV^  war).    In  Arabic,  the  word  implies  personal  or 
political  struggle  to  achieve  the  just  society,  the  Islamic  state.  For  some  this 
can  mean  only  war. 

•  They  oppose  the  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel.  They  say  Jews  cannot  rule 
over  the  Islamic  ummah  (community)  or  waqf  (territor/  or  wealth  held  in  trust 
for  the  community).  They  view  the  Oslo  accords  as  a  sell-out  of  Muslims' 
rights  to  Jerusalem  and  its  holy  places,  which,  they  argue,  no  one-Muslim  or 
Palestinian-is  empowered  to  do. 

Many  Islamists  advocate  the  use  of  Western-style  democracy  to  come  to 
power,  but  they  deny  it  is  a  suitable  system  to  rule  "believers."  Academic 
specialists  are  divided  on  the  willingness  of  Islamic  activists  to  rule 
"democratically"  once  elected.  Would  Islamists  allow  elections  that  would 
result  in  their  defeat?  Some  scholars  argue  a  politics  of  inclusion,  which  states 
that  Islamists  once  elected  will  act  like  politicians  in  general  and  seek 
accommodation  to  make  political  gains.  The  activists  themselves  are 
ambiguous  on  the  issue  of  democracy.  They  tend  to  talk  only  about  the 
legitimate  transfer  of  power  by  democratic  means  to  their  cause,  especially  to 
Western  audiences.  They  do  not  talk  about  subsequent  transfer  to  non-Islamic 
groups. 


Trends.  Some  disturbing  trends  in  the  spread  of  Islamic  radicalism  are  becoming 

increasingly  evident  in  the  Gulf: 

•     The  appeal  of  the  Islamists  is  spreading  horizontally  and  vertically, 
crossing  class,  ethnic,  and  sectarian  lines.  Broader  segments  of  the 
population  -  secular  and  religious,  Sunni  and  Shia,  Western-educated 
technocrats  and  locally  trained  clerics  -  are  attracted  because  of 
stagnant  or  declining  economic  conditions,  the  activists'  ability  to 
fund  a  wide  range  of  religious  and  social  welfare  programs,  and  the 
fundamental  simplicity  of  the  message.    In  Saudi  Arabia  and  Bahrain, 
Sunni  militants  have  made  common  cause  with  Shia  radicals  to 
demand  political  reform,  regime  accountability,  and  an  end  to 
economic  discrimination.    This  is  especially  true  in  Saudi  Arabia's 
Eastern  Province,  where  most  Saudi  Shia  live,  and  Bahrain,  where 
unemployment  rates  for  the  Shia  are  double  those  of  the  Sunni 
communities  and  discrimination  has  long  been  a  fact  of  life.    Half  the 
signers  of  the  petitions  which  began  the  challenges  to  the  Saudi  and 
Bahrain!  governments  in  the  eariy  1990s  were  Islamic  clerics  and 
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radicals,  but  the  other  half  were  moderate  liberals,  many  technocrats 
educated  in  the  West. 

Most  groups  are  and  will  continue  to  be  locally  based,  locally  led,  and 
self-sustaining.    They  depend,  for  the  most  port,  on  tithes  from  the 
local  community  and  donations  from  wealthy  rulers  and  expatriates 
living  abroad.    The  exception  are  the  self-styled  Hizballah 
organizations,  which  exist  in  several  of  the  Gulf  states  and  receive 
encouragement  from  Tehran. 

Ttieir  agendas  are  centered  on  domestic  political  issues  -  political 
reform  and  gaining  power,  implementation  of  Islamic  law,  ensuring 
new  laws  conform  with  Islam,  and  gaining  influence  over  decisions 
affecting  the  economy  and  education. 

Islamist  leaders  and  groups  are  expanding  thieir  contacts  witli  like- 
minded  groups  outside  thieir  countries.  This  networking  helps  them 
acquire  training,  logistic  and  financial  assistance,  broader  community 
support,  and  enhances  their  operational  capabilities.  In  my  view,  the 
assistance  from  outsiders  --  be  it  the  Egyptian  Muslim  Brotherhood  or 
Iran  -  is  not  likely  to  affect  internal  timeclocks  or  political  agendas. 
Nor  is  this  networking  is  likely  to  produce  a  monolithic  Islamic 
movement  -  no  green  version  of  Comintern. 

Most  regimes  tend  to  blame  foreign  influence  rattier  tlian  domestic 
problems  for  thie  rise  of  Islamic  radicalism  and  terrorism.    Oman 
blames  outsiders  for  the  presence  of  a  Muslim  Brotherhood  cell 
uncovered  in  1994;  it  was  allegedly  plotting  rebellion  and  those 
arrested  included  mid-level  militor/  and  government  officials.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Bahrain  hold  Iran  responsible  for  local  unrest  and  urban 
violence.  The  charges  do  not  entirely  hold  up  to  close  scrutiny.  Iran 
does  encourage  and  offer  support  to  Gulf  opposition  movements  but 
its  ability  to  stir  up  loco!  action  may  be  overestimated  and  native 
capability  underestimated. 

Tension  between  radical  Islamists  and  ftie  state  is  likely  to  increase  as 
local  economic  conditions  deteriorate  and  governments  respond  witti 
greater  repression. 

Iran  and  Sudan,  ttie  only  states  tieaded  by  radical  Islamic  regimes,  will 
continue  to  provide  support  to  radicalized  Islamists  in  ttie  Gulf,  some  of 
whom  will  use  terrorism  to  achieve  their  ends  Tehran  and  Khartoum 
will  support  Islamic  causes  because  they  believe  it  is  their  duty  and  a 
relatively  cheap  way  to  expand  national  influence  and  promote  their 
anti-Western  brand  of  Islam. 
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•     Even  if  the  region 's  radical  Islamists  accept  peace  with  Israel,  they  will 
not  accede  to  any  resolution  Miicti  leaves  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in 
Israeli  hands.  Some  Arab  Muslim  governments  -  such  as  Saudi  Arabia 
--  have  already  said  they  cannot  accept  a  final  settlement  without 
Jerusalem,  while  Islamic  radicals  could  use  their  governments'  failure 
to  defend  Islamic  interests  on  Jerusalem  to  challenge  the  domestic 
credibility,  legitimacy,  and  popularity  of  those  regimes.  The  Islamists 
would  accuse  the  regimes  of  following  a  U.S.  dictat  rather  than 
serving  Islamic  interests,  language  intended  to  rouse  popular  passions 
against  the  rulers. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  radical  Islamist  groups  could  face  growing  internal 
strains  caused  by  leadership  rivalries,  disagreements  over  tactics  to  pursue  in 
challenging  or  cooperating  with  the  regime,  reliance  on  foreign  supporters,  and 
how  to  respond  to  the  prospect  of  an  end  to  state-sponsored  opposition  to 
Israel.    If  Algeria  is  an  example,  leaders  of  Islamist  factions  from  their  jails  or  exile 
could  have  little  control  or  influence  over  the  militant  elements  fighting  the  civil 
war  at  home  or  over  tame  Islamists  with  whom  the  regime  is  willing  to  hold  talks. 
Factions  within  mainstream  groups  could  grow  increasingly  frustrated  over  the 
slow  pace  of  reform  or  the  lack  of  progress  after  years  of  politically  correct 
behavior.  The  disagreements  could  also  be  more  cosmetic  than  real,  intended 
to  divert  attention  away  from  clandestine  operations. 

Flashpoints.    While  this  may  seem  a  risky  judgment,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
government  in  the  Gulf  is  likely  to  be  overthrown  by  radicalized  Islamists  within 
the  next  several  years,  but  Bahrain  and  Saudi  Arabia  face  an  increasing  risk  of 
violence  and  all  face  demands  for  political  reform  from  increasingly  outspoken, 
radical  Islamist  factions.     Following  are  some  Gulf  case  studies: 

/.    Bahrain  as  Regional  Bellwether.     A  small,  resource-poor  countr/, 
Bahrain  lives  primarily  on  declining  revenues  from  an  oil  refiner/,  Saudi  largesse, 
and  service  industries.    Poor  by  Gulf  standards,  Bahrain  has  an  economy  many 
countries  would  envy.  Per  capita  GDP  is  approximately  $14,500  a  year,  the  GNP 
is  $4.1  billion,  and  average  life  expectancy  is  about  70  years.  The  official 
unemployment  rate  is  15  percent,  but  the  rate  probably  approaches  30  percent 
in  Shia  villages.  Bahrain's  Shias  generally  hold  lower  paying  jobs  and  are  the 
last-hired,  first-fired.  The  annual  growth  rate  is  2.8  percent,  low  for  the  region,  but 
the  rate  is  higher  among  Shia  families  than  Sunnis,  and  new  job  creation  cannot 
keep  pace  with  new  job  seekers  entering  the  market  for  the  first  time. 
Approximately  30  percent  of  the  population  is  under  14  years  of  age. 

Bahrain's  woes  are  those  of  the  region  in  microcosm.  An  ailing  but 
tolerant  ruler.  Amir  Isa  has  enjoyed  widespread  support  from  the  Sunni  and  Shia 
communities  in  the  35  years  he  has  ruled.  Isa  governs  in  consultation  with  family 
members,  particularly  his  brother  who  is  Prime  Minister  and  his  son  and 
designated  successor.  Crown  Prince  Hamad,  and  a  small  Cabinet  which  has 


Sunni  and  Shia  representation.  Political  parties  are  prohibited,  and  Islannic  law  is 
a  source  rather  than  the  source  of  law. 

Manama  is  under  increasing  pressure  from  radical  Islamists  seeking  an 
end  to  years  of  economic  and  political  discrimination.  The  Islamists  come 
mostly  from  the  tiny  countr/'s  Shia  community,  nearly  70  percent  of  the 
population.  Joined  by  Sunni  activists,  these  Islamists  demand  jobs,  government 
accountability,  and  a  return  to  the  short-lived  national  assembly-convened  in 
1 973  and  closed  two  years  later  because  of  its  allegedly  disruptive  behavior 
and  Saudi  pressure.    One  anti-regime  Islamist  faction  claims  loyalty  to  the  Amir 
but  wants  reforms  and  the  opportunity  to  work  within  the  system;  another  faction 
( the  IFLB)  was  responsible  for  an  aborted  coup  attempt  in  1 981  and  is  more 
militant  and  revolutionary,  its  leaders  in  exile  in  Iran  or  London. 

The  "troubles"  began  after  the  end  of  the  Gulf  war.  In  1 992,  300 
prominent  Bahrainis,  including  Sunni  and  Shia  clerics,  signed  a  petition  calling  for 
the  restoration  of  the  constitution  and  parliamentar/  rule.  The  government 
responded  by  creating  a  new  appointive,  consultative  council  of  30  members, 
half  Sunni  and  half  Shia.  A  second  petition  two  years  later  called  for  political 
reform  and  the  return  of  political  exiles.  It,  too,  was  signed  by  Sunni,  Shia,  and 
secularist  leaders.     Since  1994,  there  has  been  recurrent  unrest,  including  street 
demonstrations,  bombings  of  luxur/  hotels  used  by  foreigners,  and  arson  fires.  In 
January  1996,  Manama  arrested  a  prominent  Shia  cleric  and  several  hundred 
supporters  for  allegedly  plotting  to  destabilize  the  regime. 

Manama's  reaction  to  its  troubles  has  been  to  blame  Iran  and  to  arrest, 
deport,  imprison,  and,  in  one  case,  execute  an  oppositionist  for  killing  a 
policeman.  These  activities  only  serve  to  arouse  more  anger  and  anti-regime 
demonstrations.    This  month,  Manama  announced  it  was  expanding  its 
consultative  council  from  30  to  40  members,  a  move  unlikely  to  have  any 
impact  on  the  unrest.     Crown  Prince  Hamad's  succession  could  fuel  renewed 
unrest  among  Bahrain's  activists. 

2.  Differing  Circumstances  in  thie  Other  GCC States.    In  Kuwait,  Qatar, 
and  the  UAE  Islamic  activists  are  able  to  push  their  agendas  within  the  bounds  of 
the  political  system.    Islamist  clerics  ~  most  of  whom  are  not  natives  -  are 
alldWed  to  preach  and  raise  funds  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  be 
deported  if  they  misbehave  by  criticizing  the  government  or  supporting 
opposition  activities  or  terrorism.    Gulf  rulers  hope  that  by  providing  safehaven 
to  radical  Islamists,  they  will  burnish  their  Islamist  credentials  at  home  and  avoid 
acts  of  violence. 

•     In  Kuwait,  Islamists  serve  in  the  National  Assembly  and  openly 

challenge  the  government  on  political  issues.  For  example,  for  the  first 
time  Kuwaitis  have  been  openly  questioning  government  officials  in 
parliament  about  the  ruling  Al  Sabah  family's  failure  to  defend  the 
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country  against  Iraq,  its  expenditures  of  funds  fronn  the  special  Reserve 
Fund  for  Future  Generations,  and  alleged  corruption  of  Cabinet 
ministers.    Kuwait  will  hold  elections  for  the  Assembly  on  October  7, 
the  second  since  it  was  reopened  following  the  Gulf  war. 

By  contrast,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Oman,  like  Bahrain,  view  virtually  all  Islamic 
radicals  as  a  threat  to  be  outlawed  and  contained,  by  force  if  necessar/.    The 
specter  of  recent  violence  reminds  us  and  them  of  the  potential  of  the  militants 
to  challenge  their  legitimacy,  destabilize  the  regime,  and  disrupt  U.S.-regime 
ties: 

•  More  risk  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  November  1 995  bombing  at  SANG 
headquarters  in  Riyadh  in  which  five  Americans  died  and  the  June  1996 
bombing  at  the  Khobar  Towers  in  Dhahran  where  1 9  Americans  were 
killed.  Three  groups  claimed  responsibility  for  the  first  attack  and  after  the 
second  one,  dissidents  including  the  London-based  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  Legitimate  Rights  warned  that  the  attacks  would  continue 
"until  the  departure  of  the  last  American  soldier"  from  Saudi  Arabic. 

•  Recurrent  unrest  in  Batirain  could  place  U.S.  personnel  and  facilities  at 
similar  risk.     The  attacks  have  included  street  demonstrations,  bombings, 
and  arson  fires  at  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  facilities  frequented  by 
foreigners.  The  U.S.  Navy  (NAVCENT)  has  extensive  facilities  in  Bahrain, 
with  500-600  militar/  and  civilian  personnel  on  shore. 

•  Omani  and  UAE  authorities  have  uncovered  clandestine  Muslim 
Brotherhood  cells  which  were  allegedly  plotting  revolution.  Muscat,  Abu 
Dhabi,  and  Dubai  allow  the  United  States  military  access  to  facilities, 
prepositioning  of  equipment,  and  provide  local  support. 

U.S.  Regional  Interests  and  Strategies 

I  have  discussed  the  "troubles"  facing  the  regimes  in  the  Gulf.    Most  of 
the  regimes  are  not  yet  at  imminent  risk,  however,  of  overthrow  or  of  having  to 
concede  or  share  power  with  new  parties  or  interest  groups.    Similarly,  U.S. 
interests  in  the  region  are  probably  stable  in  the  short  term.  Government 
disagreements  with  the  United  States  over  the  threat  posed  by  Iran  and  Iraq  and 
strategies  for  coping  with  their  Islamist  and  other  critics  could  present  problems 
for  U.S.  policies  in  the  longer  term,  however,  if  the  region's  pro-U.S.  ruling  families 
lose  their  grip  on  power,  economic  conditions  worsen,  and  opposition  elements 
become  better  organized. 

/.  The  Changing  Face  of  the  Security  Threat.    The  Gulf  states'  sense  of 
"threat"  is  changing  as  the  image  of  the  Gulf  war  recedes  and  the  U.S. 
presence  grows  increasingly  visible.  Iraq,  weakened  by  war  and  sanctions,  is  not 
seen  as  a  significant  threat  in  the  short  term.  Iron  is  seen  as  a  threat  but  one  that 
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is  probably  containable  through  negotiation,  pressure  fronn  powerful  friends,  and 
financial  blandishments.    Except  for  Kuwait,  the  growing  popular  perception 
appears  to  see  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  present  danger  and  wonders,  "Do 
we  really  need  the  U.S.  forces  here  and  must  we  pay  for  it?"    Regime  leaders 
tend  to  see  the  greatest  threat  to  their  security  as  an  internal  one  spiked  by 
Islamic  radicals  and  their  foreign  backers.    They  may  see  the  U.S.  mission  in  the 
region  as  helping  to  protect  them  from  their  internal  threat  or  even  each  other. 
Qatar  and  Bahrain  have  both  sought  U.S.  backing  in  their  rival  claims  for  the 
Howar  Islands  and  may  hope  their  support  for  U.S.  militar/  presence  gains  them 
even  tacit  approval. 

2.  Coping  Strategies  Conflict  witli  U.S.  Policies.  Regimes  in  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa  are  applying  a  wide  range  of  strategies  aimed  at 
containing  and  eliminating  the  challenge  or  threat  from  Islamist  movements. 
These  strategies  include: 

•  Downplaying  secularism  and promoling  Islam.  Most  governments  are 
trying  to  rival  the  Islamists'  humanitarian  activities  by  sponsoring  Islamic 
causes,  such  as  Bosnia,  and  building  and/or  patronizing  local  religious 
institutions.    All  the  Gulf  rulers  contribute  lavishly  to  Islamic  causes.  Few 
radical  Islamists  ore  won  over  by  appearances  of  piety,  but  there  is  no 
real  impact  on  U.S.  policy  either. 

•  Moniloring  Ihe  mililanls  and  repressing  Ihe  opposilion.  The  governments 
in  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Bahrain  and,  to  lesser  extent,  Oman,  apply 
draconion  tactics  in  dealing  with  potential  and  real  Islamist  opponents. 
Those  suspected  of  membership  in  or  having  sympathies  for  Islamist 
movements  --  be  they  moderate  or  militant  -  are  watched  closely, 
isolated  from  society  by  denial  of  jobs  and  housing,  arrested, 
interrogated,  tried  in  militar/  courts  rather  than  civilian  ones,  condemned 
to  exile,  prison,  or  death.    Police  shoot-outs  with  "terrorists"  often  do  not 
discriminate  between  the  presumed  innocent  and  guilty.  Violations  of 
human  rights  and  civil  liberties  are  common,  and  U.S.  protests  ore  viewed 
by  most  governments  as  interference  in  their  internal  affairs. 

•  Limiting  access  to  Ihe  political  process  Only  Kuwait  and  Iraq  hove 
elected  parliaments.    Saudi  Arabia,  Bahrain,  Qatar,  Oman,  and  the  UAE 
hove  consultative  councils  whose  members-mostly  tribal  and  community 
leaders  known  for  their  loyalty--are  all  appointed  by  the  ruler.    There  is  a 
dilemma  here  for  the  U.S.    The  regimes  see  their  actions-no  electoral 
assembly,  no  human  rights  protections,  few  civil  liberties-os  internal 
matters  and  assume  they  will  have  U.S.  support  because  of  shared 
strategic  interests  and  treaty  commitments.  Islamists,  on  the  other  hand, 
regard  the  U.S.  government  as  hypocritical  in  not  supporting  their  quest 
for  traditional,  basic  American  values  of  democracy,  equality,  and  the 
application  of  constitutional  safeguards. 
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•     Coopfing  critics  by  assuming  their  issues.  This  is  perhaps  the  area  of 
greatest  risk  for  U^.  policy.  Most  radicalized  Islamists  demand  the 
elimination  of  U.S.  influence  and  presence  from  the  regime.  The  demand 
is  loudest  in  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia,  where  opponents  of  the  Al  Saud 
criticize  them  for  allowing  foreign,  non-Muslim  forces  on  Arabian  soil  to 
protect  the  Muslims'  heartland.    Most  regimes  will  look  for  assurances  of 
U.S.  protection  and  presence  as  they  perceive  a  growing  threat  against 
their  rule  from  domestic  forces,  but  they  may  also  separate  themselves 
publicly  from  U.S.  policy  initiatives.  They  could  refuse  requests  for 
expanded  propositioning  of  military  equipment  and  billeting  of  personnel, 
and  deny  greater  access  to  militar/  facilities  or  move  U.S.  forces  to 
isolated  areas  to  render  them  invisible,  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  refuse 
to  participate  in  joint  training  exercises,  but  they  are  likely  to  become 
increasingly  reluctant  on  burdensharing,  i.e.  paying  the  costs  of  U.S. 
deployment  in  the  region.  Prior  to  the  Likud  victor/  in  Israel,  they  were 
waffling  on  normalizing  relations  with  Israel  -  maybe  recognition  but  no 
diplomatic  relations,  no  official  end  to  the  boycott,  and  except  for  Oman 
and  Qatar,  no  trade.    This  summer.  Gulf  leaders  joined  in  summit 
meetings  with  other  Arab  states  to  discuss  a  common  strategy  for  dealing 
with  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Netanyahu's  apparent  rejection  of  the  land-for- 
peace  formula  which  was  the  basis  of  the  peace  negotiations.    They 
could  stop  backing  sanctions  for  Iraq;  they  never  supported  the  embargo 
on  Iran.  Dual  containment,  which  has  never  been  a  popular  policy  in  the 
Gulf,  is  now  openly  criticized  in  some  Arab  media  as  "U.S.  policy,  not 
ours." 

Outlook 

The  next  decade  is  likely  to  be  a  critical  period  for  the  Persian  Gulf  states. 
Some  governments  will  confront  troubling  problems  of  succession,  most  will 
have  static  economies  tied  to  a  flat  oil  market,  and  all  have  burgeoning 
populations  which  will  threaten  to  eliminate  the  modest  economic  gains. 
Islamic  radicalism  -  either  in  its  moderate  occommodotionist  form  or  in  its  more 
extreme,  militant  version  -  will  continue  to  be  the  primary  voice  of  political 
opposition  in  the  region.    I  have  described  two  countries  at  present  risk  of 
widening  confrontations  with  oppositionists  using  the  politics  of  radicalized  Islam 
to  justify  their  anti-government  activities  -  Saudi  Arabia  and  Bahrain.    All  the 
countries  in  the  region  are  and  will  be  dealing  with  Islamist  politics  over  the  next 
decade. 

Some  observations/recommendations  of  U.S.  Policy 

Several  policy  options  suggest  themselves,  ranging  from  the  kind  of 
containment  applied  to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  early  years  of  the  Cold  War 
through  the  selective  engagement  approach  of  the  latter  years  of  the  Cold 
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War.    I  realize  the  risk  in  offering  some  of  these  judgments  following  on  the  heels 
of  the  most  recent  actions  by  Saddam,  but  here  goes.  Some 
observations/recommendations  are: 

•  The  United  States  can  try  to  reduce  thie  risic  to  its  presence  by  improving 
communications  with  host  governments,  emphasisng  the  temporary 
nature  of  troop  deployments,  limiting  demands  for  an  increased  force 
presence  size  and  the  purchase  of  U.S.  arms  packages,  and  recognizing 
the  burden  of  burdensharing.  High-visibility  joint  exercises  and  the 
appearance  of  a  U.S.  presence  are  important  for  deterrence,  but  a  lower 
profile  overall  may  be  the  key  to  maintaining  presence  and  lessening 
local  hostility.    Demands  for  more  militor/  access  and  exercises,  civilian 
commercial  contracts,  and  complicated  negotiations  with  host 
governments  can  overwhelm  regimes  and  stir  up  local  protest.    The 
demands  also  raise  questions  among  domestic  opponents  about  the 
regime's  ability  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of  the  countr/.     Reliance  on 
current  levels  of  prepositioned  equipment,  rapid  deployment  and 
drawdown,  and  simulation  exercises  could  help  maintain  a  U.S.  presence. 

•  Do  not  expect  the  Gulf  states  to  support  all  U.S.  requests  for  policy  or 
financial  support.    Islamic  radicals  and  other  regime  critics  could 
capitalize  on  local  grumbling  about  the  need  ands  cost  for  a  U.S.  militor/ 
presence.  A  growing  number  in  the  region,  including  some  in  ruling, 
scholarly,  and  business  circles,  doubt  the  need  for  an  expanded  U.S. 
presence  and  question  U.S.  policy  on  Iraq  and  Iran.    Many  seem  to  be 
forgetting  Saddam's  invasion  of  Kuwait  in  1990  and  the  reasons  for  the 
U.S.  build-up  in  the  region.    A  number  of  Gulf  Arabs,  for  example,  wonder 
aloud  whether  the  October  1994  and  August  1995  claims  that  Iraq  was 
massing  troops  on  Kuwait's  border  for  an  attack  was  a  U.S.  ploy  to  get  the 
Gulf  states  to  pay  for  maneuvers  and  new  equipment.    The  Gulf  Arabs 
were  notably  quiet  on  the  unilateral  decision  by  the  United  States  to 
punish  Saddam  for  what  they  saw  as  an  internal  matter  involving 
defending  the  territorial  integrity  of  Iraq. 

•  The  GCC  states  will  pursue  their  own  interests  regarding  regional  foreign 
policy  and  arms  purchases.   They  will  revert  to  pre- 1 990  styles  of 
conducting  foreign  and  defense  policy  ~  negotiation,  pressure  from 
powerful  friends,  and  financial  blandishments  rather  than  confrontation  ~ 
which  may  not  necessarily  comply  with  U.  S.  policy.    They  favor  improved 
relations  with  Iran  to  mollify  a  potentially  dangerous  neighbor  and  will 
probably  at  some  point  want  to  restore  a  semblance  of  normal  relations 
with  Iraq.  In  their  view,  Saddam  has  been  able  to  withstand  6  years  of 
war  and  sanctions  and  is  likely  to  remain  in  power.    Relations  with 
Baghdad  will  be  seen  as  key  to  restoring  a  semblance  of  the  traditional 
balance  of  power  in  the  Gulf.    Arms  purchases  ore  viewed  as  on 
extension  of  foreign  policy  and  intended  to  buy  support  and  influence 
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with  a  number  of  suppliers  and  governments.    Interoperability  is  not  on 
argument  thie  Gulf  states  accept.  Rattier,  they  are  concerned  that  if  all 
purchases  are  made  from  one  source,  including  the  United  States,  then 
there  is  a  risk  of  not  obtaining  the  latest  equipment  and  of  having  requests 
turned  down,  something  which  smacks  of  paternalism  and  infringes  on 
their  sovereignty. 

The  U.S.  military  will  continue  to  t>e  welcomed  by  host  governments,  but 
the  degree  of  cooperation  could  depend  increasingly  on  regime 
perceptions  that  Islamists'  criticism  of  its  U.S.  ties  weakens  legitimacy.    A 

unilateral  drawdown  by  the  U.S.  in  the  face  of  terrorist  attacks  or  Islamists 
criticism  would  raise  the  anxieties  of  host  governments  that  the  United 
States  is  not  willing  to  live  up  to  its  security  commitments.  It  would  also 
encourage  Islamic  militants  that  the  United  States  was  backing  down  in 
the  face  of  a  threat. 

The  United  States  should  ta^or  policy  to  local  conditions  and  with  an  eye 
to  what  can  be  reaTistically  attained  in  each  country.     Islamic  radicalism 
is  not  a  monolith.  A  one-size-fits-all  strategy  will  not  work  where  societies 
and  movements  are  so  diverse  and  Islamists  are  pursuing  different 
localized  strategies.    A  policy  which  identifies  "good"  and  "bad"  Muslims 
would  be  dangerous  for  the  Muslims  and  counterproductive  for  us. 

The  United  States  should  encourage  friendly  governments  to  broaden 
access  to  the  political  process,  even  if  that  opening  is  one  of  inches  and 
not  miles.    Many  Gulf  scholars  and  government  experts  believe  the 
traditional  relationship  between  rulers  and  ruled  is  fragmenting,  especially 
in  the  countries  still  ruled  by  more  traditional,  tribal-oriented,  ruling 
families.    Islamic  radicals  accuse  the  United  States  of  shoring  up  corrupt 
rulers  rather  than  supporting  democratic  reform.    Public  opinion  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  increasingly  influenced  by  Islamist  politics  ~  more 
polarized,  less  flexible  in  tolerating  rival  "isms."  The  point  would  be  not  to 
encourage  governments  to  allow  the  Islamists  "in"  but  to  permit  more 
accountability  and  transparency  in  government  decisionmaking  in  order 
to  limit  the  appeal  of  a  morally  rigid,  politically  radicalized  Islamist  politics. 

US.  personnel  and  their  dependents  need  to  be  better  prepared  for  the 
culture  shock  and  the  risks  of  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  region.  Actions  that, 
out  of  ignorance,  are  seen  as  disrespectful  of  local  institutions  and 
customs  play  into  the  hands  of  Islamists  eager  to  criticize  the  United 
States. 

U.S.  policymakers  need  to  be  aware  of  economic  and  demographic 
trends  and  declining  wealth.  Radical  Islamist  demands  for  change  do 
not  occur  in  a  vacuum.  They  reflect  the  unease  of  many  Muslim  societies 
with  the  ability  of  their  regimes  to  cope  with  and  afford  change.  Most  of 
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the  regimes  appear  unwilling  or  unable  to  nnake  the  choices  needed  to 
gadapt  to  the  demands  of  modernization  and  their  Islamist  critics. 
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The  events  of  the  last  couple  of  weeks  in  northern  Iraq  represent  another 
sorry  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Kurds.  At  the  same  time  we  have  witnessed  a 
major  setback  in  US  efforts  to  contain  Saddam  Hussein.  As  much  as  the  events  of 
these  past  few  weeks  ought  to  be  analyzed  so  as  to  learn  from  mistakes,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  US  quiddy  come  up  with  an  alternative  strategy  designed  to 
reverse  some  of  the  negative  outcomes.  In  the  long  run,  die  US  cannot  solely  rely 
on  the  military  option  to  control  Saddam  Hussein,  who  undoubtedly 
emboldened  by  what  he  perceives  to  be  a  victory,  will  seek  other  means  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  US  policy. 

In  this  testimony,  I  would  like  to  briefly  address  the  importance  of 
northern  Iraq  and  the  Kurds,  discuss  the  both  Saddam  Hussein  and  Massoud 
Barzani's  motives  in  forging  an  alliance  and  finally  end  with  the  options  available 
to  the  US. 

The  events  that  began  witii  the  August  31  capture  of  the  dty  of  Erbil  by 
the  combined  forces  of  &e  KDP  militia  and  the  ^aqi  Army,  do  represent  a 
setback  for  US  policy  in  the  region.  By  reasserting  his  control  over  northern  Iraq, 
though  done  indirectly  through  one  of  the  Kurdish  factions,  Saddam  has  gained 
a  significant  psychological  battle  with  the  US.  Hie  importance  of  northern  Iraq  to 
the  overall  US  policy  in  the  area  cannot  be  underestimated.  Hrst  and  foremost, 
northern  Iraq  displayed  US's  humane  face  in  its  Iraq  policy.  Whereas,  US's 
policy  towards  Baghdad  consisted  of  sanctions,  inspections,  and  military 
pressvire  and  retaliation,  in  northern  Iraq,  Washington  was  concerned  primarily 
with  humanitarian  relief  and  protection  for  a  people  who  have  long  been 
subjected  to  terrible  sufferings.  Therefore,  the  message  conveyed  to  the  region, 
where  many  on  the  Arab  street  are  hostile  to  the  US's  overall  policy,  was  one  of 
firmness  and  also  of  compassion.  The  Kurds,  because  of  what  they  represent, 
were  and  continue  to  be  important  to  the  US- 
Second,  northern  Iraq  was  the  single  most  important  reminder  that  Iraq 
had  a  long  way  to  go  to  before  being  rehabilitated.  It  was  a  continuous  source  of 
pressure  on  the  regime  in  Baghdad  and  was  also  home  to  the  broader  Iraqi 
opposition,  the  Iraqi  National  Congress.  It  provided  a  refuge  for  would-be  Iraqi 
deserters  who  now  will  have  an  impossible  task  shovild  they  seek  to  leave  Iraq.  It 
coiild  also  have  become  a  example  for  those  living  imder  Saddam's  rule  had  the 
autonomous  region  been  allowed  by  the  US  and  its  allies  to  flourish. 

Third,  northern  Iraq  was  an  important  base  for  clandestine  activities 
conducted  against  die  regime  in  Baghdad.  Given  the  ambivalence  of  the  regional 
powers  to  US's  intentions,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  operations  will  easily  be 
reconstructed  elsewhere.  Ilie  collapse  of  the  north  will  make  any  future  attempt 
at  building  an  anti-Saddam  front  a  much  harder  enterprise. 
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Origins  of  the  conflict  in  northern  Iraq 

The  conflict  between  the  Massoud  Baizani's  Kurdistan  Democratic  Party 
(KDP)  and  Jalal  Talabani's  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan  (PUK)  can  be  attributed 
to  four  general  reasons:  1.  their  respective  ambitions  to  lead  the  Iraqi  Kurds  and 
the  differences  in  the  composition  of  their  fbllowings;  2.  the  distribution  of 
revenues  collected  at  the  Habur  gate  through  which  trade  witfi  Turkey  flows;  3. 
the  stress  emanating  from  the  double  embargo  implemented  by  the  international 
community  and  by  Iraq  the  Kurdish  region  had  b^  subjected  to  since  the  end  of 
the  Gulf  War.  Finally,  in  the  uncertain  post-Gulf  War  environment,  the  Kurds 
found  themselves  being  manipulated  by  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria  and  Turkey,  each  of 
whom  sought  to  both  contain  the  development  of  a  genuinely  autonomous 
region  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  deg^  of  influence  with  tiie  Kurds. 

Unquestionably,  the  roots  of  the  conflict  are  in  the  rivalry  exhibited  by  the 
two  Kurdish  leaders  of  northern  Iraq.  Massoud  Barzani,  the  son  of  the  legendary 
Kurdish  leader  Molla  Mustapha  Barzani,  has  always  assumed  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Kurds  was  his  birthright  The  Kurds,  however,  have  imdergone  significant 
change  since  the  dajrs  of  Molla  Barzani's  days.  While  a  segment  of  the  Kurds  still 
adhere  to  their  old  tribal  ways  and  loyalties,  there  is  a  growing  part  that  has 
become  modem.  These  divisions  are  reflected  in  the  sup>port  of  the  present-day 
factions.  Whereas  Mr.  Barzani  relies  heavily  on  the  tribal  connections  and 
loyalties,  Mr.  Talabani's  support  base  is  concentrated  in  the  cities  and  among  the 
emerging  middle  class  of  norti\em  Iraq.  We  have  not  seen  the  end  game  in  this 
saga  between  the  different  Kurdish  groups  and  consequendy  we  should  expect 
that  a  great  many  events  will  iindoubtedly  unfold  in  the  months  and  years  to 
come. 

Despite  the  economic  and  sodal  hardships  Iraqi  Kurdistan  had  besn 
subjected  to  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  War,  the  two  Kurdish  parties  agreed  to 
cooperate  and  even  organized  elections,  the  first  free  elections  in  Iraq,  and  set  up 
a  parliament.  The  lack  of  trust  that  characterized  their  relations  slowly  but 
ultimately  led  to  each  side  to  seek  independent  sources  of  funds  and  supp>ort 
Barzani's  group,  because  it  could  easily  control  the  Habur  gate  through  which 
much  of  die  trade  and  aid  to  Iraqi  Kurdistan  and  Iraq  itself  crossed,  benefited 
from  customs  revenues  it  refused  to  share  with  the  PUK.  In  retaliation,  the 
Talabazu  forces  captured  Erbil,  the  dty  which  served  as  the  capital  of  northern 
Iraq.  The  iiisistence  of  the  PUK  not  to  retiun  to  the  status  quo  ante  as  long  as  the 
finand^  situation  was  not  addressed  effectively  further  separated  die  two  rivals 
from  each  other.  Mediation  efforts,  by  the  French,  the  INC,  and  finally  the  US 
did  not  succeed. 

What  fueled  the  feud  between  the  two  leaders  and  accentuated  problems, 
such  as  the  retention  by  one  of  customs  revenues,  was  the  double  embargo  the 
region  was  had  to  contend  with:  because  the  international  commimity  insisted  on 
adhering  to  Iraq's  territorial  integrity,  no  economic  aid  of  any  sort  could  be  given 
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to  the  Kurds  which,  in  turn,  could  be  used  to  improve  economic  conditions  and 
restart  some  of  the  few  factories  Saddam  had  b^ult  in  the  north.  Instead,  the 
Kurds  were  made  dependent  on  humanitarian  handouts  from  the  US,  the  UN, 
and  the  NGO  community.  Northern  Iraq  had  suffered  not  only  from  the  wars 
Saddam  had  wrought  onto  his  country,  but  also  from  years  of  fierce  repression 
and  the  massive  uprooting  of  its  poptilation.  During  the  Anfal  campaign  of  the 
late  1980s  perhaps  as  many  as  180,000  Kurds  were  killed  by  Saddam  and  4,000 
villages  destroyed.  It  is,  ^erefore,  not  surprising  that  the  two  Kurdish  sides 
ultimately  began  to  fight  for  the  smallest  of  resources.  On  the  other  hand,  had 
the  Kurds  been  allowed  to  succeed,  &en  they  would  have  served  as  an  example 
to  the  rest  of  Iraq  that  by  resisting  Saddam,  Iracps  as  a  whole  could  be  better  off. 

The  feuding  also  provided  opportimlties  for  tl'>e  neighboring  countries  to 
intervene.  Iran,  always  unhappy  at  the  prosfTect  of  not  just  an  autonomous 
Kurdish  enclave  but  also  one  beholden  to  the  US,  exploited  the  intra-Kurdish 
differences.  It  did  its  best  to  imdermine  US  influence  in  the  area  by  first 
encouraging,  with  the  help  of  Syria,  the  Turkish-Kurdish  group,  the  PKK,  to 
attack  the  KDP  which,  in  turn,  appeared  to  be  favored  by  AiUcara.  Later  it  made 
its  good  offices  available  to  both  the  KDP  and  the  PKK  to  help  them  negotiate  a 
ceasefire.  It  similarly  tried  to  supplant  the  US  when  that  country's  efforts  were 
stalled  at  getting  the  PUK  and  KDP  to  agree  to  a  ceasefire. 

Turkey,  while  home  to  Operation  Provide  Comfort,  the  US-led 
multinational  force  that  until  recently  deterred  Saddam  from  intervening  in  the 
Kurdish  enclave,  was  always  vmeasy  about  the  growing  de  facto  Kiirdish 
autonomy  in  northern  Iraq.  Ankara  viewed  the  absence  of  political  authority  in 
the  north  of  Iraq  as  d\e  primary  cause  for  its  inability  to  defeat  its  own  insurgent 
Kurds  led  by  the  PKK  In  fact,  the  PKK  has  significandy  increased  its  presence  in 
the  north  and  established  numerous  bases.  For  Ankara,  the  resumption  of 
Saddam's  authority  in  the  north  has  always  been  preferable  to  any  Kurdish 
autonomous  arrangement.  Ankara  also  played  one  Kurdish  faction  against  the 
other;  it  trusted  Barzani  more  to  do  its  bidding  against  the  PKK  than  Talabanl, 
who  was  perceived  as  being  untrustworthy  and  ideologically  closer  to  the  PKK. 

Iraq,  of  coiirse,  from  the  beginning  refused  to  accept  the  new  reality  in  the 
north  and  did  its  best  to  test  the  two  Kurdish  leaders.  Saddam's  agents  planted 
bombs  in  the  north,  his  troops  often  stole  parts  of  the  crops  at  harvest  time,  and 
maintained  a  strict  embargo  on  goods  and  fuel  going  to  the  north.  Both  Kurdish 
factions  bear  the  responsibility  of  inviting  these  outside  powers  to  intervene  in 
their  own  affairs.  They  had  the  best  chance  in  this  century  to  demonstrate  that 
left  on  their  own  they  could  administer  the  region. 

Explaining  the  Barzani/Saddam  decision 

Boxed  in  by  UN  resolutions  and  the  no-fly  zones,  Saddam  Hussein  has  for 
years  been  seeking  ways  to  imdermine  US  policy.  In  the  past,  as  was  the  case  in 
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October  1994,  Saddam  prodded  the  US  by  zxuyving  troops  south  towards  Kuwait;, 
though  without  much  success.  Why  did  Saddam  move  now?  There  are 
essentially  five  reasons.  First  the  divisions  between  the  tvfo  Kurdish  factions 
had  reached  an  apex  witi\  neither  side  heeding  the  US  calls  for  recondliatioiL 
Second,  for  Saddam,  who  had  felt  that  he  had  ceased  being  an  important  player 
in  international  affairs,  the  intra-Kurdish  divisions  provided  him  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  make  his  voice  heard  on  the  eve  of  US  elections  when  he 
was  sure  to  get  a  rise  from  Washington.  In  addition,  the  fear  that  after  the 
elections,  irrespective  of  the  administration  coming  to  power  in  Washington,  the 
US  would  likely  be  seeking  an  alternative  and,  in  most  probability,  a  harsher 
policy  towards  Baghdad  also  served  as  an  incentive.  Third.  US  success  in  getting 
UN  Resolution  986-the  oil  for  food  deal-passed  with  all  the  requisite  safeguards 
represented  a  strategic  defeat  for  Saddam  Hussein.  He  realized  belatedly  that 
UN  986  deprived  him  of  the  one  card  he  had  to  play  against  the  US  and  the  West 
in  both  the  Arab  world  and  the  streets  of  Baghdad.  That  card  was  the  suffering 
of  the  people  of  Iraq.  By  intervening  in  northern  Iraq,  he,  temporarily  at  least, 
put  the  implementation  of  UN  Resolution  986  in  doubt.  Fourth,  with  tfie  advent 
of  an  Islamist-led  government  in  Ankara,  Saddam  calculated  Aat  it  would  be 
diffictdt  for  the  US  to  get  that  government's  approval  for  air  strikes.  At  the  very 
least,  a  US  demand  for  the  use  of  the  bases  could  have  triggered  a  governmental 
oisis.  Knallv.  with  the  stalemate  in  the  Arab-Israeli  peace  process,  the  climate  in 
the  Arab  world  for  another  confrontation  with  the  US  appears  to  be  ripe,  The 
growing  frustration  witii  tfie  Netanyahu  government  is  reminiscent  of  the  pre- 
Madrid  days  and  Saddam  sensed  that  the  pro-US  regimes  are  vulnerable  to 
accusations  from  Arab  opposition  groups  skeptical  of  the  peace  process  and 
continued  reliance  on  the  US. 

On  the  other  haiui,  Mr.  Barzani's  decision  to  align  himself  with  Saddam 
Hussein  took  everyone  by  surprise.  It  is  no  secret  that  he  had  been  entertaining 
secret  contacts  wi^  the  regime  in  Baghdad  for  some  time.  He  had  always  been 
considered  closer  to  the  regime  there  than  his  opponent  Mr.  Talabani.  Also, 
deeply  mistrustful  of  the  US,  which  abandoned  his  father  in  1975,  Barzani  did 
not  believe  in  the  US's  commitment  to  the  Kurds  and  the  current  effort  at 
bringing  the  two  warring  Kurdish  parties  together.  Although  much  has  been 
written  in  the  press  regarding  the  inability  of  the  US  to  come  up  with  the 
necessary  funds  to  finance  the  peacekeep>ers  that  were  to  separate  the  two  sides, 
the  absence  of  faith  in  the  long  term  US  effort  contributed  to  Barzani's 
rapprochement  with  Saddam.  He  used  the  excuse  that  the  Iranians  had  entered 
PUK-controlled  territory  to  conduct  operations  against  their  own  Kurdish 
dissidents  to  turn  to  the  Iraqis.  This,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  thinly  disguised 
excuse  since  not  only  did  Barzani  himself  in  the  past  had  extensive  dealings  with 
the  Iranians,  but  the  Iran's  logistical  support  for  the  FUK  was  minimal  at  best  as 
the  subsequent  fighting  demonstrated. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  Kurdish  sides  had  been  invited  to  conduct 
negotiations  in  London  imder  Qie  auspices  of  the  US  State  Department,  Barzani 
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must  have  come  under  considerable  pressure  by  Saddam  to  act  when  he  did. 
While  it  is  still  imdear  what  Saddam  promised  Barzani,  the  Kurdish  leader  was 
intent  on  eradicating  his  opponent  once  and  for  all.  This  explains  his  move  on 
the  traditional  PUK  areas  of  Koi  SanjaJk  and  Sulaymaniyah  which  had  never  been 
contested  in  the  past  by  Baizani's  followers- 

In  part^  what  also  explains  Barzani's  action  is  his  more  limited  vision  of 
the  Kurdish  movement  and  its  place  in  Iraqi  society.  Although  Kurdish 
nationalism  in  Iraq  owes  a  great  deal  to  his  father's  efforts,  these,  in  the  final 
analjrsis,  were  restrained  by  die  feudal  nature  of  the  Barzanis's  relations  with 
their  loyalists  and  the  general  landlord-peasant  relationship  that  prevails  in  the 
area.  Massoud  Barzani,  therefore,  is  more  likely  to  be  driven  by  personal,  tribal 
and  clan  concerns  than  national  and  international  ones.  He  has,  in  the  past, 
when  it  suited  him,  made  deals  with  Iranians,  Syrians,  Turks,  the  Turkish- 
Kurdish  rebel  movement,  the  FKK,  and  Saddam  Hussein. 

Immediate  Implications 

Although  Massoud  Barzani  claims  that  his  alliance  with  Saddam  Hussein 
is  temporary  and  limited  in  scope,  that  is,  aimed  at  capturing  the  dty  of  Erbil,  all 
indications  point  to  the  contrary.  Saddam's  intelligence  apparatus  has  infiltrated 
the  whole  of  northern  Iraq-all  the  way  to  Zakho  and  the  Tvirkish  border.  In  turn, 
this  means  that  US  personnel  and  anti-Saddam  operatives  can  no  longer  work  in 
the  area  and  the  US  cannot  trust  Barzani  to  provide  security.  Years  of 
clandestine  work  and  humanitarian  support  have  been  compromised  by 
Barzani's  decision  to  abandon  his  relationship  with  the  US  for  the  sake  of  a  hasty 
tactical  gain.  Northern  Iraq,  which  served  as  a  staging  post  for  such  activities, 
was  also  an  important  location  for  would-be-deserters  to  flee  and  obtain  easy 
refuge. 

While  it  is  still  too  early  to  assess  the  long-term  impact  of  these 
developments  on  northern  Iraq,  is  likely  that  in  his  pursiiit  of  a  tactical  advantage 
Massoud  Barzani  may  have  made  a  strategic  error.  The  decision  to  align  himself 
with  Saddam,  someone  who  is  still  intensely  feared  and  disliked  by  the  Kurds  of 
northern  Iraq,  is  a  controversial  one.  Saddam  is  after  all  responsible  for  many  of 
the  calamities  that  have  befallen  thie  Kurds  of  late  and  is  the  perpetrator  of 
Halabja,  the  site  of  the  deadliest  chemical  attack  in  recent  history.  Despite  the 
Kiirdish  perception  of  US's  inactivity,  the  fact  remains  that  the  US  is  still  very 
popvilar  among  the  Kurds.  Therefore,  Barzani's  action  is  more  likely  to  engend^ 
a  counter  reaction  among  Kurds  and  this  would  be  especially  true  if  it  is  made 
clear  that  he  acted  in  opposition  to  the  US  and,  in  the  process,  endangered  the 
very  existence  of  the  Kurdish  enclave.  It  is  quite  likely  that  down  the  road 
Barzani's  action  will  cost  him  dearly  in  support  By  embracing  Saddam  Hxjssein 
he  will  lose  some,  if  not  most,  of  his  stature  among  Kurds:  he  has  demonstrated 
that  he  is  first  and  foremost  a  tribal  leader  and  not  a  national  one.  As  a  result, 
Barzani  will  be  under  [pressure  in  the  short  run  to  demonstrate  to  the  Kurds  of 
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northern  Iraq  that  he  can  deliver  some  tangible  benefits,  especially  economic 
ones.  This  is  why  the  Iraqi  leadCT  has  lifted  the  sanctions  on  the  north  and  is 
likely  to  agree  to  an  autonomy  arrangement  that  leaves  Barzani  in  nominal 
control  of  the  region. 

Can  Bazzani  trust  Saddam  Hussein?  At  this  point  in  time,  both  leaders 
need  each  other.  In  order  for  Barzani  to  convince  the  West  and  the  Kurds  that 
the  embrace  of  Saddam  is  a  short-lived  affair^  Saddam's  cooperation  is  essential. 
While  Saddam  will  not  remove  his  intelligence  agents  from  the  north,  he  will,  in 
the  short  term,  attempt  to  contain  their  excessive  behavior  so  as  not  to  alienate 
the  local  population  or  provide  excuses  to  the  West  to  intervene.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  Barzani  has  provided,  as  many  Arab  observers  have  noted  without  fail,  a 
degree  of  legitimacy  to  Saddam  and  his  regime  that  no  other  group  in  Iraq  or  in 
the  Middle  East  can.  It  is,  after  all,  the  Kurds  who  have  been  tlie  regime's 
bitterest  foes  and  primary  victims. 

Paradoxically,  Barzani's  ability  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  freedom 
from  Saddam  rests  on  the  continued  US  presence  in  the  region  and  especially 
Operation  Provide  Comfort  Past  history  suggests  that  Saddam  is  unlilcely  to 
tolerate  any  challenge  to  his  total  audiority  in  Iraq.  Impliddy  by  promising  an 
autonomy  arrangement  for  northern  Lraq  and  allowing  dections  as  suggested  by 
Barzani  himself,  Saddam  will,  in  effect,  have  ceded  a  great  deal  of  authority  to  a 
leader  who  still  has  strong  links  to  that  particular  part  of  the  cotmtry.  Although 
he  may  be  in  no  rush  to  pimish  Barzani  or  reduce  the  latter's  power  any  time 
soon,  Saddani  will  choose  the  time  and  place  when  it  is  convenient  for  him  to 
undermine  the  north.  This  explains  Barzani's  call  for  the  continuation  of 
Operation  Provide  Comfort  and  continued  US  involvement  in  the  north.  Barzani 
woxild  like  to  have  a  foot  in  both  camps:  Bagdad  and  Washington. 


What  should  the  US  do? 

By  attacking  ^  defense  sites  in  southern  Lraq^  the  US  tried  to  signal  both 
its  displeasure  at  the  warring  Kurdish  factions  and  its  steadfastness  in  face  of 
Saddam's  moves.  However,  die  attacks  in  the  south,  accompanied  by  statements 
from  officials  that  emphasized  the  importance  of  die  allies— meaning  Kuwait  and 
Satidi  Arabia,  also  signaled  that  the  US  did  not  regard  the  north  as  strategically 
Important.  While  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  US's  temporary  inability  to 
react  decisively  in  the  north,  it  is  also'  not  in  Washington's  long-term  interests  to 
abandon  die  Kurds  and  its  allies  in  the  Iraqi  National  Congress.  Such  behavior 
also  enforces  the  already  widespread  belief  in  the  region  that  the  US  will  not 
stand  by  its  friends,  except  under  very  specific  circumstances,  but  more 
importantly  it  also  has  the  immediate  effect  of  rewarding  the  behavior  of  a 
faction  leader  whose  deceit  caused  vmtold  damage  to  the  US's  strategic  interests 
and  compromised  the  lives  of  the  people  who  worked  for  the  US.  The  Kurds  are 
still  at  the  mercy  of  the  Iracp  regime  irrespective  of  the  kind  oi  deal  Baghdad  may 
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have  negotiated  with  Barzani.  And  the  US  commitment  in  1991  with  Op>eration 
Provide  Comfort  was  to  the  Kurds  and  not  to  individual  leaders. 

This,  in  turn,  is  the  dilemma  fadng  the  administration  and  also  raises  the 
question  of  the  future  of  Operation  Provide  Comfort  Barzani's  actions  have 
already  imdermined  one  important  component  of  the  operation,  the  MCC,  Ae 
Milita^  Coordination  Committee,  based  in  Zakho.  The  US  tried  very  hard  in  the 
summer  of  1996  not  to  buckle  to  Turkish  demands  that  the  MCC  be  moved  inside 
Turkish  tetritory .  Today  these  troops  have  been  moved  to  Turkey  because  of  the 
lack  of  security  in  the  north  of  Iraq.  More  importantly,  Operation  Provide 
Comfort,  which  is  unpopular  in  Turkey,  faces  a  Turkish  parliamentary  vote  for 
its  renewal  at  the  end  of  1996.  The  Islamist  %ving  of  this  government  has  never 
hidden  its  euxlent  desire  to  have  the  whole  of  the  military  operation— aircraft  and 
the  MCC— be  eliminated.  The  pressure  come  December  to  have  Operation 
Provide  Comfort  removed  will  be  intense  and  the  cost  to  the  US  to  negotiate  an 
extension,  under  these  circumstances,  will  be  exceedingly  high.  Turkey,  on  the 
other  hand,  expects  that  Saddam  will  not  only  help  it  fight  the  PKK  but  also 
inaease  the  amount  of  trade  with  Ankara.  This  is  why  both  wings  of  the  Turkish 
government  are  pleased  by  the  developments  in  northern  Iraq.  Although, 
Ankara  is  boiuid  to  be  disappointed  by  Saddam  in  the  longer  run,  at  this 
moment,  he  can  promise  to  fulfill  both  of  these  to,  at  the  very  least,  entice  Turkey 
away  from  cooperating  wiAtheUS. 

Unlike  the  military  retaliation,  the  dedsion  to  extend  the  no-fly  zone  to  the 
33rd  parallel  took  Saddam  Hussein  by  surprise.  This  effectively  brings  US 
warplanes  to  the  suburbs  of  Baghdad.  While  the  US  has  clearly  raised  the  stakes 
for  him,  this  will  not  cause  him  to  give  up  either  his  gains  in  the  north  or  the 
international  limelight.  What  is  more,  Saddam  is  not  about  to  disappear  anytime 
soon  and  will  continue  to  try  to  undermine  US  policy  in  the  region.  In  many 
way,  this  is  his  raison  d'etre.  Until  now,  Washington  avoided  making  any 
pronouncement  on  Saddam  Hussein's  future  except  to  say  that  it  "did  not  seek  or 
expect  a  reconciliation  with  him." 

We  should  recognize  that  the  options  available  to  the  US  therefore  are 
difficult  to  discern  and  exceedingly  limited.  The  recent  events  cannot  be  looked 
at  in  isolatiotu  changes  in  the  Middle  East  have  changed  the  calculus  for  the  US. 
In  view  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  short-term  options  available  to  the  US,  the 
focus  has  to  be  on  the  longer  run.  A  status  quo  oriented  policy— with  some 
mizvimum  clandestine  efforts-leaves  too  much  of  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of 
Saddam.  Saddam's  continued  presence  is  a  destabilizing  factor  in  the  region— it 
forces  the  US  to  maintain  a  significant  military  presence  which,  in  turn,  is  used 
by  anti-regime  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  undermine  the  stability  of  US  allies 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  others. 

An  alternative  strategy  vis  a  vis  Iraq  could  consist  of  the  following  policies: 
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1.  Instead  of  openly  advocating  the  regime's  downMI— illegal  by  US  law— the  US 
should  announce  tiiat  it  will  not  have  any  relations  with  Baghdad  as  long  as 
Saddam  is  in  power.  Until  now,  the  US  position  was  that  the  Iraqi  government 
had  to  comply  with  all  UN  resolutions  including  688,  whidi  requires  Iraq  to  stop 
mistreating  its  citizens.  Therefore,  it  always  appeared  as  if  the  US  had  left  ^ 
door  sufficiently  ajar  for  Saddam  to  expect  diat  somehow  he  could  regain  some 
degree  of  respectability.  Such  an  unambiguous  message  regarding  future 
relations  from  Washington  would  go  along  way  to  imdermiive  confidence  in  the 
regime  in  Bagdad,  lids  is  consistent  with  US  policy  objectives  in  the  region  and 
values.  Washington  would  like  to  see  the  replacement  of  the  Saddam  regime 
with  "a  democratic  regime"  which  would  have  a  better  chance  to  hold  the 
country's  disparate  groups  together. 

2.  The  US  can  still  try  to  get  Saddam  indicted  on  war  olmes.  There  is  not  only 
enough  evidence  but  also  sufficient  documentation  in  the  US's  possession  to 
make  the  case.  Although  the  likelihood  of  Saddam  appearing  in  front  of  an 
international  tribiinal  is  very  smaU,  it  would,  nonetheless,  indicate  the  depth  of 
US  dislike  for  the  regime  in  Baghdad. 

3.  Reverse  Iraqi  gains  in  the  north,  even  though  they  may  appear  to  be 
irreversible  in  the  near  future.  Washington,  having  had  discussions  with 
Barzani,  must  publicly  condemn  him  for  his  deceitful  actions  and  warn  him  that 
US  support  is  contingent  on  his  cutting  his  ties  with  Saddam.  To  ensure  that  US 
displeasure  is  clearly  communicated  to  him,  Washington  mxist  engage  Barzani's 
rival,  Mr.  Talabani  and  the  FUK,  in  talks  and  offer  the  latter  humanitarian  aid 
which  they  desperately  need.  Such  actions  will  reverberate  in  northern  Iraq  and 
although  these  may  not  rid  the  area  of  Saddam  and  even  push  Barzani  further 
into  Saddam's  aims,  it  will  \mdermine  Barzani's  legitimacy  already  shaken  by  his 
embrace  of  Saddam. 

4.  The  US  should  neither  accord  legitimacy  to  Barzani's  conquest  of  FUK  areas 
nor  should  it  overlook  the  FUK  which  has  a  substantial  military  capability  and 
following.  The  FUK,  perhaps  with  Iranian  help,  may  emerge  as  a  symbolic  victor 
if  Saddam's  embrace  of  the  north  gets  tighter.  Rather  the  US  should  insist  that 
the  KDP  meet  with  FUK  representatives  under  US  tutelage  and  come  to  some 
accommodation  that  will  allow  Mr.  Talabani  and  the  FUK  to  its  traditional  areas. 
This  would  also  help  stave  oH  further  Iranian  involvement  through  the  FUK  If 
necessary,  the  US  can  also  show  its  displeasure  by  banning  the  KDP 
representatives  from  US  soil 

5.  US  should  must  not  abandon  the  Kurds  or  the  INC.  Too  often  in  recent 
history,  the  Kurds  have  been  abandoned  by  their  sponsors  and  outside 
protectors.  In  Iraq  and  elsewhere  they  suffered  disproportionately  because  of 
their  leaders  and  the  machinations  of  others.  The  fact  that  Barzani  made  a 
contemptible  deal  with  Saddam  ought  not  taint  the  Kurds  as  a  whole. 
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V^th  all  its  faults,  the  INC  is  still  the  only  opposition  group  that  has 
consistently  operated  against  the  regime.  Its  lack  of  success  so  far  has  more  to  do 
with  Ae  nature  of  Ae  regime  in  Baghdad  than  any  other  factor. 

These  are  not  easy  policy  options  to  implement.  Furthermore  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  success.  The  US  went  to  war  in  1991  to  stop  Saddam  and 
unfortunately  for  all  he  has  managed  to  survive  to  ibis  day  and  it  is  clear  that  as 
long  as  he  continues  to  rule  Baghdad  the  US  will  remain  direcdy  and  extensively 
engaged  in  the  area. 
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Submitted  by  Ahmad  Chalabi,  President  of  the  Executive  Council, 
The  Iraqi  National  Congress 


Chronology  of  the  Kurdish  Conflict  1994-1996 

1994 

*  In  May  1 994,  fighting  broke  out  between  the  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan  (PUK)  and  the 
Kurdish  Democratic  Party  (KDP).  The  Iraqi  National  Congress  (INC)  became  immediately 
engaged  in  political  mediation  between  the  two  sides  and  set  up  a  Joint  Operations  Room  (JOR) 
which  provided  a  framework  and  locatirai  for  conflict  resolution  activities.  The  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  met  in  the  JOR  under  INC  auspices  to  resolve  outstanding  issues. 

*  On  May  13,  1996,  Under-Secretary-of-State  Peter  Tamoff  wrote  to  the  INC  requesting  that 
they  continue  the  peace  keeping  operation. 

*  In  May- July  1994,  the  INC  carried  out  n^odations  for  a  cease-fire  and  set  up  a  peacekeeping 
force  that  disengaged  the  Actions  and  monitored  the  situation  on  the  ground.  The  INC  deployed 
1250  cease-fire  observers  who  manned  41  check  points  and  12  separation  sites.  The  INC  worked 
on  confidence-building  measures  such  as  releasing  prisoners  and  holding  tri-partite  talks  to  enhance 
security  and  reduce  the  armed  presence  in  Erbii. 

*  These  peace  keeping  efforts  were  not  fiinded  by  the  USG.  The  funding  came  from  private  Iraqi 
sources  opposed  to  the  regime  of  Saddam  Hussein. 

*  In  July  1994  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  State  Dept.  by  Rend  Francke  and  Kanan  Makiya 
requesting  the  US  to  sponsor  the  ongoing  peace  keq>ing  operation  under  the  auspices  of  the  INC. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  out  of  hand, 

*  In  November  1994  the  INC  depleted  its  private  funds  for  peacekeeping  work  and  the  operation 
b^an  to  lapse. 

*  In  December  1 994  fighting  between  the  Kurds  broke  out  again. 
1995 

*  In  January  1995,  Amnad  Chalabi  contacted  the  State  Department  to  alert  them  to  the 
deteriorating  situation  and  to  an  Iranian  initiative  aimed  at  the  Kurds.  David  Litt,  then  NGA 
director,  went  to  northern  Iraq  for  three  days  to  urge  the  KDP  and  PUK  to  stop  fighting,  and  asked 
for  help  friom  the  INC  to  broker  the  cease-fire.  Mr.  Litt  told  Dr.  Chalabi  that  he  would  go  to 
Washington  to  get  fimding  for  the  INC  to  re-establish  the  peace  keeping  operation.  However,  no 
steps  were  taken  by  WashingtCHi  and  there  was  a  long  hiatus. 

*  The  Iranians  imposed  a  cease  fire  on  April  15,  1995.  This  cease  fire  held  until  August  1995. 
The  Iranians  continued  to  exert  pressure  on  both  parties  to  come  to  terms  under  their  auspices  — 
taking  advantage  of  the  visible  lack  of  US  interest. 

*  In  May  1995,  during  a  meeting  in  London,  Dr.  Chalabi  warned  Mr.  Mark  Parris  of  the  NSC 
and  Mr.  David  Welch  of  the  State  Department  of  the  intensified  Iranian  pressure  on  the  Kurds  and 
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of  contacts  between  the  KDP  and  the  Iraqi  regime.  Mr.  Parris  indicated  that  the  new  head  of  NGA, 
Mr.  Robert  Deutsch,  would  go  to  the  North  on  a  "fact  finding  and  familiarization"  mission  shortly. 

*  Mr.  Deutsch  went  to  the  North  in  late  June-early  July  where  he  met  Barzani  and  Talabani.  He 
then  came  to  London  to  meet  with  Dr.  Chalabi. 

*  In  August  1995,  as  a  result  of  this  trip,  the  United  States  sponsored  peace  negotiations  in 
Ireland.  These  were  attended  by  the  KDP,  PUK,  INC,  and  Turkish  representatives.  The  US  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Deutsch  and  Mr.  Grummon  ft'om  NSC.  The  talks  resulted  in  a  signed 
agreement  of  principles  to  which  the  US  was  a  signatory.  The  INC  was  again  entrusted  with 
implementation  and  peacekeeping.  The  cease  fire  was  reestablished. 

*  A  fiirther  meeting  was  held  in  Ireland  in  September  to  draft  a  detailed  peace  plan  to  be  signed 
by  the  two  Kurdish  leaders.  The  Turks  insisted  on  incorporating  a  clause  regarding  their  own 
security  and  took  an  attitude  which  the  Kurds  found  intransigent.  This  put  a  damper  on  the 
proceedings.  However,  within  three  days  of  the  Dublin  meeting,  both  Kurdish  leaders  contacted 
Asst.  Sec.  Of  State  Pelletreau,  afiirming  their  commitment  to  the  peace  negotiations  and  the 
agreement. 

*  During  the  week  of  September  12,  both  Kurdish  leaders  traveled  to  Iran  separately  at  the 
insistence  of  the  Iranian  government.  The  Iranians  made  a  new  offer  of  mediation  which  both 
leaders  found  difficult  to  refiise. 

*  High  level  delegations  from  the  KDP  and  PUK  met  in  Tehran  where  they  signed  an  agreement 
on  October  1 1 .  This  agreement  was  largely  a  paraphrase  of  the  document  drafted  by  Mr.  Deutsch 
in  Dublin. 

*  In  October,  the  KDP  obtamed  30  armored  personnel  carriers  from  Saddam,  thereby 
dangerously  escalating  the  arms  race  and  openly  advertising  their  new  closer  relationship  with  the 
Iraqi  regime.  The  US  was  aware  of  this  development. 

*  By  November  the  US  had  still  not  given  the  INC  the  logistical  and  financial  backing  required  to 
implement  the  agreement,  which  by  then  had  been  worked  out  in  considerable  detail  with  the  KDP 
and  the  PUK.  The  State  Dept.  said  it  could  not  find  funds  for  the  operation  . 

*  In  November.,  there  was  a  further  American  mediation  mission  to  northern  Iraq  led  by  Mr. 
Deutsch,  in  which  the  INC  participated.  The  draft  agreement  of  Dublin  was  refined  and  was  ready 
to  be  signed  .  This  agreement  could  have  been  signed  during  Mr.  Deutsch's  trip,  had  funding  been 
made  available  for  the  peacekeeping  force. 

1996 

*  In  January  1996,  two  months  after  the  Deutsch  mission,  a  senior  Iranian  intelligence  ofBcial, 
Ali  Agha  Mohammadi,  made  a  public  visit  to  northern  Iraq  at  the  head  of  a  large  delegation,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  acclaim  by  both  parties. 

*  In  January  1996,  both  Kurdish  parties  felt  the  US  was  no  longer  a  serious  negotiating  partner. 
The  KDP  had  already  begun  contacts  with  Baghdad.  Resiunption  of  talks  on  UNSCR  986  (food- 
for-oil)  intensified  these  contacts,  as  the  KDP  would  be  a  large  beneficiary.. 
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*  In  March  1 996  the  Iraqi  oil  minister  went  through  KDP-  controlled  territory  to  Turkey  on  an 
official  visit.  This  was  the  first  such  transit  of  a  high  level  Iraqi  official  through  the  North  since 
Provide  Comfort  had  started  and  was  another  public  manifestation  of  the  growing  Baghdad-KDP 
relationship. 

*  In  Spring  1996  Bob  Deutsch  again  went  to  northern  Iraq  but  had  little  to  offer.  He  asked  the 
KDP  and  PUK  to  finance  the  INC's  peacekeeping  operations,  as  the  US  was  having  trouble 
obtaining  fiinding.  The  Kurds  were  prepared  to  participate  in  the  fiinding  if  the  US  also  extended 
fluids.  For  the  Kurds,  the  issue  of  US  flinding  of  the  peacekeeping  was  an  indicator  of  its 
commitment  to  the  process.  The  inability  of  the  US  to  come  up  with  the  small  sum  was  an 
indication  of  lack  of  seriousness. 

*  .\s  months  passed,  the  confidence  of  the  Kurds  in  US  interest  was  steadily  eroding,  the 
problems  between  the  two  parties  were  getting  more  compUcated,  and  the  influence  of  Iran  and 
Baghdad  was  increasing. 

*  In  early  June  1996  the  State  Dept.  indicated  that  it  had  finally  found  one  million  dollars,  with 
only  a  few  bureaucratic  sign-ofife  required.  However,  by  July  1  there  was  no  sign  of  the  peace 
process  being  re-launched. 

*  In  July  1996  Iran  made  a  military  incursion  into  Northern  Iraq,  attacking  the  training  camps  of 
the  Iranian  Kurdish  opposition.  Under  the  cover  of  this  assault,  Iranian  forces  provided  small  arms 
and  light  in^ntry  weapons  to  the  forces  of  the  PUK. 

*  On  August  17  1996  large  scale  fighting  broke  out  between  the  KDP  and  the  PUK.  Secretary 
Pelletreau  took  the  initiative  to  contact  both  sides.  On  23  Aug  he  suceeded  in  negotiating  a 
ceasefire  between  Barzani  and  Talabani  with  INC  monitoring.  Both  sides  accepted  the  INC's 
monitoring.  Pelletreau  then  called  Dr.  Chalabi  requesting  cease-fire  observers.  Dr.  Chalabi  agreed 
on  the  condition  of  US  support.  The  US  agreed  to  provide  the  support. 

*  The  US  called  a  meeting  on  Aug  30,  1996  at  the  US  Embassy  in  London.  The  principal  object 
of  the  meeting  was  the  deployment  of  cease-fire  observers.  As  Dr.  Chalabi,  Robert  Deutch,  and 
representatives  fi'om  the  KDP,  PUK  and  Turkish  and  British  governments  were  meeting  in  the  US 
Lx>ndon  Embassy  for  yet  another  round  of  US-led  talks,  the  KDP  invited  Saddam's  RepubUcan 
Giiard  tanks  across  a  key  bridge  to  attack  Erbil.  Up  to  the  last  minute  the  US  delegation  could  not 
clearly  say  how  the  peackeeping  was  going  to  be  fimded. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States,  the  two  main  Kurdish  parties  of  Iraq  •-  the 
Kurdistan  Democratic  Party  and  the  Patriotic  Union  of  Kurdistan  -  held  tallis  in 
Drogheda.  Ireland,  from  August  9-11,  1995.  aimed  ai  resolving  differences  beiwecn  ihe 
two  paaies    Tlic  Iraqi  National  Congress  also  participated    The  government  of  Turkey 
sent  ob$i:rv«a-s 

The  two  parties  pledged  to  maintain  the  ceasetire  and  to  stnve  to  make  it  permanent 
They  aJso  agreed  to  cease  media  attacks,  to  respect  the  rights  of  one  another's  followers, 
and  to  release  all  detainees  being  held  by  the  parties  during  the  recent  hostilities 

The  KDP  and  PUK  have  agreed  to  toniinuc  talks  aimed  at  finalizing  a  peace  agreement 
The  elements  of  such  a  peace  agreement  will  Include  the  following  points 

-  libit  city  will  be  demiliiarized 

•-  \  neutral  comi-nission  will  be  Ibrmed  under  Irnqi  Nauonal  (.'ongress  (INC)  auspices 

-  Forces  in  the  area  surrounding  Irbil  city  will  be  reduced  and  collected  at  sites  to  be 
designated 

-  No  later  than  48  hours  following  the  certified  demilitarization  oflrbil.  customs  and  ail 
revenues  collected  by  the  panics  will  be  collected  and  deposited  in  bank  accounts  under 
the  supervision  of  a  neutral  commission  in  the  name  of  the  regional  authority 

-  An  accounting  will  be  conducted  of  all  revenues  under  the  control  of  the  parties  since 
May  I.  1994 

-  There  will  be  a  return  of  the  Icgilimacy  of  the  regional  authority  through  the 
reconvening  of  the  elected  regional  parliament  within  48  hours  of  the  certified 
demilitarization  of  Irbil. 

~  The  regional  parliament  will  work  to  form  in  a  speedy  fashion  a  new  wide-based 
administration  for  the  nonhem  governoraies.  including  other  parties  and  ethnic 
communities 

->  All  of  the  above  point:*  will  be  caincd  out  withm  the  territorial  integrity  of  Iraq. 

—  These  points  will  also  take  into  consideration  Ihe  legitimate  security  concerns  of 
Turkey. 


\^^_~  ^^^^^  August  1 1.  1995'  
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THE    VICE    PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON 


August  4,  1993 


Mr.  Arunad  Chalabl 

President  of  the  Executive  Council 

Iraqi  National  Congress 

Trevor  House 

100  Brompton  Road 

London,  SH3  lER 

United  Kingdom 

Dear  Mr.  Chalabi: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  13,    1993  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  the  Iraqi  National  Congress  (INC). 
It  was  a  privilege  for  rae  to  meet  with  these  spokespersons  for 
millions  of  oppressed  Iraqi  citizens  and  to  convey  my  country's 
respect,  admiration,  and  support.   The  President  and  I  share  the 
concerns  you  raise  in  your  letter,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  will 
not  turn  oux  backs  on  the  Kurds  or  the  other  Iraqi  communities 
subjected  to  the  repression  of  Saddam  Hussein's  regime. 

Our  policy  toward  Iraq  is  clear.   We  insist  on  full  Iraqi 
compliance  with  all  of  tlie  United  Nations  Security  Council 
resolutions.   This  includes  U.N.  resolution  688,  which  demands  an 
end  to  Iraq's  repression  of  its  people  and  highlights  the  plight 
of  thp.  Kurds.   Since  .\pril  1991,  coalition  forces  have  protected 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  Iraq  from  Baghdad's  repression,  and 
the  Administration  is  committed  to  continuing  that  effort. 

The  Administration  also  fully  supports  humanitarian  relief 
efforts  in  Iraq  and  a  robust  U.N.  guard  presence  there.   We 
recently  took  the  lead  in  organizing  a  donors  conference  in 
Geneva  to  assist  the  relief  operations  in  northern  Iraq,  and  we 
are  seeking  additional  international  funding  for  the  U.N.  escrow 
account  that  finances  a.N.  programs  in  Iraq. 

Secretary  Christopher,  National  Security  Advisor  Lake,  and  I 
made  a  solid  commitment  to  INC  representatives  in  our  meetings, 
and  we  pledged  our  support  for  a  democratic  alternative  to  the 
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Saddam  Hussein  regime.   I  can  assure  you  that  the  a.S.  intends  to 
live  up  to  rhese  commitments  and  to  give  whatever  additional 
support  we  can  reasonably  provide  to  encourage  you  in  your 
struggle  for  a  democratic  Iraq. 

Sincerely, 


iu%^ 


Al  Gore 
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UNOen    SECRETARY    OF    STATE 

FOR    POLITICAL    AFFAIRS 

WASHINGTON 


May  13,  1994 


Youc  Excellencies: 

The  United  States  Government  has  followed  with  concern  the 
recent  conflict  between  the  Kurdish  political  parties  in 
northern  Iraq.   The  Iraqi  National  Congress'  mediation  is  a 
welcome  contribution  to  the  effort  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
solution. 

The  current  dangerous  situation  must  be  resolved.   The 
Kurdish  conflict  harms  the  credibility  of  those  involved, 
weakens  the  democratic  opposition  to  the  Baghdad  regime,  and 
jeopardizes  the  international  community's  ability  to  conduct 
its  relief  operations. 

The  United  States  Government  encourages  the  INC  to  continue 
its  work  in  seeking  to  resolve  this  damaging  situation.   In  its 
efforts  to  mediate,  the  INC  should  convey  clearly  to  the 
parties  our  strongly-held  view  that  they  should  show  maximum 
restraint  and  refrain  from  further  hostilities,  we  believe 
that  all  political  differences  should  be  resolved  through 
dialogue  and  negotiation.   Political  instability  in  northern 
Iraq  can  only  harm  the  interests  o£  all  the  people  of  Iraq,  and 
help  the  Baghdad  regime  at  a  time  when  it  is  under  intense 
pressure  from  the  international  community  to  comply  with  its 
demands . 


Peter  Tarnoff 


The  Executive  Committee, 

Iraqi  National  Congress, 
Salahuddin,  Iraq. 
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